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In  the  course  of  my  research  on  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  I 
came  across  the  two  following  articles  concerned  with  Essex 
County’s  great  philanthropist,  George  Peabody.  The  articles  are  of 
interest  to  the  biographer  of  Garrison  because  they  point  up  quite 
eloquently  a  little-known  aspect  of  his  character.  All  his  life  Gar¬ 
rison  was  greatly  affected  by  wealth — either  negatively  by  its 
absence  or  positively  by  its  presence.  He  was  born  in  Newburyport 
in  1805,  a  poor  boy  in  a  then  prosperous  seaport  town.  If  he 
could  have  chosen  his  parents,  he  would  doubtless  have  selected  a 
wealthy  merchant  as  his  father — perhaps  someone  like  the  Fran¬ 
cis  Todd  whom  he  attacked  so  violently  in  the  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation  that  he  found  himself  jailed  in  Baltimore  for  his 
efforts.  In  short.  Garrison  went  through  life  always  impressed  and 
jealous  of  money  and  position.  And  his  reforming  efforts  can,  in 
a  sense,  be  interpreted  as  a  series  of  desperate  efforts  to  establish 
his  own  position  in  society  in  spite  of  his  poverty. 

“Gentlemen  of  property  and  standing”  was  one  of  Garrison’s 
favorite  phrases.  He  reminded  readers  of  The  Liberator  not  infre¬ 
quently  that  the  audience  at  a  given  lecture  or  convention  con¬ 
tained  many  prosperous  and  highly  respectable  persons,  especial¬ 
ly  if  that  audience  had  behaved  in  an  unseemly  fashion.  He  even 
characterized  the  group  of  Bostonians  who  mobbed  him  in  1835 
in  such  terms. 
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The  only  wealthy  gentlemen  he  approved  were  those,  like  Ar¬ 
thur  and  Lewis  Tappan  of  New  York  City  and  Gerrit  Smith  of 
New  York  State,  who  gave  their  money  to  the  reforms  Garrison 
favored.  Others,  like  Stephen  Girard  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  he 
criticized  with  puritanical  zeal  for  not  giving  money  to  the  right 
causes.  Such  was  his  attitude  toward  George  Peabody  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  following  articles,  to  which  have  been  appended  com¬ 
ments  by  the  current  biographer  of  Peabody,  Franklin  Parker. 

Mr.  Peabody  and  the  South^ 

By  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison 

Referring  to  the  vanity  of  human  calculations  and  uncertainty 
of  hfe,  the  Psalmist  admonishingly  says:  “Man  heapeth  up  riches, 
and  knoweth  not  who  shall  gather  them.”  A  most  exceptional  in¬ 
stance  is  found  in  the  case  of  Mr.  George  Peabody,  who  has 
sagaciously  determined  to  leave  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  bulk  of  his  immense  wealth  shall  be  used.  His 
pecuniary  disbursements,  it  is  reported,  amount  to  six  or  seven 
millions  of  dollars.  Inheriting  no  property,  the  amassing  of  such 
vast  possessions  indicates  on  his  part  remarkable  business  talent 
and  calculation,  or  rare  good  luck,  or  both;  but  not  necessarily  high 
mental  or  moral  development. 

His  munificence  has  been  largely  concentrated  upon  two  ob¬ 
jects:  relief  of  the  poor  of  London,  and  popular  education  in  this 
country,  mainly  with  reference  to  the  Southern  States.  Both  of 
these  are  highly  creditable,  and  no  doubt  will  be  greatly  promoted 
by  the  aid  thus  Uberally  contributed.  For  his  London  charity. 
Queen  Victoria  sent  Mr.  Peabody  a  letter  of  thanks,  handsomely 
expressed,  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  and  costly  portrait  of  her¬ 
self.  Recently  his  statue  has  been  erected  at  the  London  Ex¬ 
change,  the  Prince  of  Wales  leading  off  in  the  ceremonies,  and 
concluding  his  complimentary  remarks  with  the  amicable  wish 
“that  England  and  America  may  go  hand  in  hand  in  peace  and 
prosperity.”  For  his  princely  aid  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
United  States  Congress  has  presented  Mr.  Peabody  with  a  com¬ 
memorative  gold  medal.  Certainly,  all  these  acknowledgments 
have  been  well  deserved. 

Here  we  might  stop,  and  allow  nothing  but  unqualified  com¬ 
mendation  to  lavisned  upon  him;  but  he  has  recently  chosen, 
by  a  ^atuitous  expression  of  his  sentiments  in  a  highly  repre- 
hensime  manner,  to  challenge  criticism,  which  otherwise  might 
be  spared,  as  to  his  conduct. 

I.  The  [New  York!  Independent,  i6  August  1869. 
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Mr.  Peabody  is  by  structure,  taste,  affinity,  and  association  in¬ 
tensely  conservative.  He  believes  in  what  is  respectable,  estab¬ 
lished,  antiquated.  Consequently,  he  has  no  rebsh  for  change, 
agitation,  reform;  nor  has  he  any  better  opinion  of  those  who  are 
“turning  the  world  upside  down”  in  the  promulgation  of  new 
ideas  and  saving  truths  than  did  the  tribe  of  conservatives  in 
apostolic  times.  No  unpopular  movement,  however  righteous,  ever 
yet  obtained  his  endorsement,  or  derived  from  him  any  p)ecuniary 
aid,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  His  numerous  gifts,  however  or 
wherever  applied,  have  been  carefully  in  a  direction  not  only  to 
require  no  moral  courage  or  personal  independence,  but  sure  to 
win  popular  acclaim.  True,  in  their  uses  they  have  been  none  the 
less  valuable  on  that  account;  but  the  fact  itself  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  true  estimate  of  character.  A  person  may  be  serious¬ 
ly  defective  in  this,  even  though  he  bestow  all  his  goods  to  feed 
the  poor.  Crescit  sub  pondere  virtus. 

During  the  protracted  moral  and  pohtical  struggle  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  in  this  country,  by  legal  and  peaceful  measures, 
Mr.  Peabody  was  with  the  South  in  feeling  and  sentiment,  and 
in  all  concessions  and  compromises  tending  to  perpetuate  her 
supremacy.  By  no  visible  sign  did  he  ever  evince  any  repugnance 
to  that  barbarous  system;  nor,  since  the  wonderful  deliverance 
of  its  victims  from  their  imbruted  condition,  has  he  audibly  ex- 

Eressed  any  word  of  joy  or  thanksgiving.  During  the  late  rebellion, 
is  leanings  were  toward  the  South;  not  indeed  to  the  extent  of 
disunion,  but  rather  for  reunion  on  terms  that  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  herself.  His  first  noticeable  public  donation,  was  made 
to  a  Maryland  institution,  at  a  time  when  that  state  was  rotten 
with  treason,  and  it  required  the  strong  arms  of  the  General 
Government  to  hold  her  in  subjection.  It  was  at  least  most  ill- 
timed,  and  calculated  to  encourage  her  in  her  factious  course, 
because  of  his  well-understood  Southern  predilections. 

In  the  hight  [sic]  of  our  national  troubles,  when  the  treasury 
was  empty  and  the  credit  of  the  Government  seriously  impaired, 
many  patriotic  Americans,  either  traveling  or  residing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  sent  over  timely  and  liberal  pecuniary 
assistance,  as  well  as  words  of  sympathy  and  cheer;  but,  if  Mr. 
Peabody  had  any  part  in  that  demonstration,  the  country  is  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  fact.  It  is  not  known  that  he  took  any  interest  in 
the  formation  or  labors  of  these  co-operative  leagues  in  England 
having  for  their  objects  the  dissemination  of  light  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Southern  rebellion, 
and  a  hearty  support  of  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln; 
yet  they  required  and  expended  large  sums  of  money  for  this 
purpose,  which  sums  were  cheerfully  supplied  by  British  liberality, 
the  all-controlling  motive  being  gocid-will  to  the  American  Union 
and  an  earnest  desire  for  the  permanence  of  our  free  institutions. 
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When  the  news  of  the  tragical  death  of  President  Lincoln 
reached  England,  the  profoundest  sorrow  was  felt  and  expressed 
by  resident  Americans  in  special,  and  by  the  British  people  in 
general,  in  every  possible  manner.  Surely,  Mr.  Peabody  owed  it 
to  his  native  land,  and  to  himself  as  an  opulent  and  influential 
American,  in  some  way  to  bear  an  emphatic  testimony  at  such  a 
critical  period  in  our  national  struggle;  but  no  such  testimony  is 
on  record. 

Mr.  Peabody  is  now  laboring  under  increasing  bodily  infirmities. 
No  matter  what  medicinal  virtues  may  exist  in  any  Northern 
mineral  spring;  true  to  his  Southern  sympathies,  he  hastens  to 
the  W  hite  Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia,  where  he  is  sure  of  finding 
congenial  society — those  springs  being  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
elite  of  rebeldom,  who  have  collectively  welcomed  his  presence 
by  adopting  a  series  of  congratulatorv  resolutions.  In  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  questionable  compliment  tlius  paid  him,  Mr.  Peabody 
said  it  affected  him  most  deeply,  as  “coming  from  such  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  intelligent  body,’’  and  added:  “1  should  be  glad, 
it  my  strength  would  permit  to  speak  of  my  own  cordial  esteem 
and  regard  for  the  high  honor,  integrity,  and  heroism  of  the 
Southern  people  1 11”  It  is  this  extraordinary  language  that  not 
only  warrants  but  demands  plain  and  pointed  criticism.  It  is 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  cover  the  entire  rebellion,  and  will 
be  so  interpreted  in  that  section  of  the  country.  For  “the  South¬ 
ern  People  ”  thus  eulogized  can  mean  none  other  than  those  who 
perfidiously  betrayed  the  countrv,  and  rose  up  to  destroy  the 
very  government  which  they  had  sworn  to  maintain;  who  have 
always  despised  and  hated  the  people  of  the  North  for  whatever 
virtue  and  love  of  freedom  they  have  cherished;  and  whose  bar¬ 
barities  during  the  war  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of 
human  ferocity,  as  witness  the  horrors  of  Anderson ville!  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  wisely  or  how  liberally  Mr.  Peabody  may  have  distributed 
his  possessions,  it  would  be  in  derogation  of  right  and  justice  to 
allow  him  to  so  outrage  the  truth  ana  falsify  historj'  without  utter¬ 
ing  an  indignant  remonstrance.  The  record  of  “the  Southern  peo¬ 
ple’’  is  one  of  lust  and  blood,  of  treachery  and  cruelty,  of  robbery 
and  oppression  of  rebellion  and  war;  and  to  panegyrize  their 
“high  honor,  integrity,  and  heroism”  is  an  insult  to  the  civilized 
world.  “Thus,  speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts,  saying,  Execute  true 
judgment,  and  shew  mercy  and  compassion  every  man  to  his 
brother;  and  oppress  not  the  widow  nor  the  fatherless,  the  stran¬ 
ger  nor  the  poor;  and  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil  against  his 
Wther  in  your  heart.  But  thev  refused  to  hearken,  and  pulled 
away  the  shoulder,  and  stopped  their  ears,  that  they  should  not 
hear.  Yea,  they  made  their  nearts  as  an  adamant  stone,  lest  they 
should  hear  the  law,  and  the  words  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath 
sent  in  his  spirit  by  the  former  prophets.  Therefore  came  a  great 
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wrath  from  the  Lord  of  hosts."  This  is  an  exact  portraiture  of 
“the  people  of  the  South”  included  in  Mr.  Peabody’s  category. 
And,  though  they  have  been  scourged,  they  are  still  as  though 
they  had  not  been  chastised;  for  the  malignancy  of  slavery  is  yet 
in  their  hearts  and  its  curse  in  all  their  borders.  They  are  in  the 
Union,  but  not  of  the  Union;  they  are  under  the  Constitution, 
but  not  for  the  Constitution,  except  as  a  matter  of  duress;  they 
are  nominallv  Americans,  but  really  Southerners  in  feehng  and 
purpose,  witfiout  one  throb  of  nationalty  [sic]  in  their  breasts; 
so  that,  if  thev  could  see  their  way  clear  to  throw  off  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  resuscitate  their  defunct  Con¬ 
federacy,  they  would  instantly  rise  again  in  rebellion,  and  expel 
every  loyal  Northerner  from  their  territorial  domains.  There  is  no 
hope  of  reformation  for  them  as  a  body,  used  to  slave-holding, 
slave-breeding,  slave-driving,  slave-hunting;  but  only  for  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  children,  through  a  very  different  training,  and  by  that  gen¬ 
eral  enlightenment  which  attends  free  institutions.  In  view  of  their 
almost  demoniacal  conduct  toward  their  slaves,  and  their  utter 
disregard  of  all  moral  obligations  and  all  patriotic  claims,  in  their 
rebellious  outbreak,  the  tribute  paid  by  Mr.  Peabody  to  their  “high 
honor,  integrity,  and  heroism”  partakes  of  that  criminality  which 
calls  evil  good,  and  good  evil;  which  puts  bitter  for  sweet,  and 
sweet  for  bitter;  which  puts  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for 
darkness.  Silence  concerning  it,  because  of  his  munificent  chari¬ 
ties,  would  be  infidelity  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  righteousness. 
Rather  let  his  money  bie  returned,  and  perish  with  him,  than  that 
we  should  be  tongue-tied  by  any  such  consideration,  while  our 
whole  moral  nature  is  calling  for  an  earnest  and  faithful  protest 
against  such  "daubing  with  untempered  mortar.” 

We  have  another  ground  of  complaint.  Mr.  Peabody  has  given 
two  millions  of  dollars  for  the  education  of  the  ignorant  classes 
at  the  South.  Of  course,  he  had  a  right  to  impose  what  conditions 
he  pleased  in  making  this  gift,  even  to  restricting  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  it  to  the  white  population.  But  it  was  given  out, 
at  the  time  it  was  made,  that  no  complexional  distinctions  would 
be  consulted  in  its  expenditure;  and  this  announcement  brought 
no  small  credit  to  the  giver,  as  animated  by  an  all-embracing  spirit 
of  philanthropy.  His  carefully  selected  board  of  trustees,  however, 
largelv  of  a  verv  conservative  stamp,  with  the  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Wintfirop  at  its  Head,  led  us  at  the  outset  to  fear  that  the  ignorant 
whites  would  get  even  more  than  the  lion’s  share;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  that  the  still  more  ignorant  freedmen  would  reap  but 
little  advantage  from  it.  What  has  been  done  for  either  class  is 
not  clearly  apparent,  excepting  that  it  does  not  amount  to  much, 
in  view  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed,  the  means  at  command, 
and  the  pressing  exigencies  in  that  direction.  But  it  appears  by 
a  recent  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  General  Agent  of  the 
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Peabody  Education  Fund,  that  the  trustees  have  decided  to  act 
very  much  as  we  feared.  He  says:  “I  believe  there  are  no  mixed 
schools  in  Florida,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  or  any  other 
state;  nor  can  I  suppose  that  Louisiana  will  venture  on  so  bold  (!) 
an  experiment.  If,  under  the  state  law,  no  schools  are  maintained 
but  such  as  are  attended  by  children;  or  if,  virtually,  the  col¬ 
ored  children,  and  they  alone,  are  provided  for  by  law,  we  must 
look  particularly  after  the  white  children."  Now,  the  fact  is  that, 
if  there  are  no  whites  attending  the  schools  in  which  colored 
children  are  taught,  it  is  not  because  of  any  legal  favoritism;  but 
solely  on  account  of  the  self-exclusion  of  the  whites,  in  order  to 
gratify  a  base  spirit  of  caste.  They  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  to 
indulge  such  a  spirit;  but  it  seems  that  the  money  of  Mr.  Peabody 
is  to  he  expended  upon  them  because  of  their  contempt  and  ar¬ 
rogance  toward  the  colored  race!  As  knowledge  is  power,  they  will 
thus  increase  their  power  to  drive  the  objects  of  their  hatred  to  the 
wall.  If  Mr.  Peab^y  and  his  board  of  trustees  desire  to  prove 
that  they  are  animated  by  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood,  they 
will  inflexibly  make  it  conditional  that  no  complexional  distinc¬ 
tions  shall  be  permitted  in  any  school  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Peabody  Fund.  An  example  of  that  kind  would  be 
worth  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  equality  many  times  more 
than  the  value  of  the  fund  itself;  but  it  is  apparent  that  there  is 
no  disposition,  certainly  no  purpose,  to  set  such  an  example. 

Honored  Beyond  His  Deserts^ 

By  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison 

The  "pomp  and  circumstance”  attending  the  burial  of  the  mor¬ 
tal  remains  of  the  late  George  Peabody  have  been  so  extraordinary 
as  to  challenge  criticisms  which  otherwise  might  be  wholly  un¬ 
necessary.  No  such  honors  have  ever  before  been  paid  to  any  pri¬ 
vate  individual,  scarcely  to  the  most  renowned  of  any  nation  or 
age. 

Is  munificence,  however  large  or  beneficently  apphed,  in  itself 
evidence  of  exalted  character  or  greatness  of  soul?  Because  the 
more  than  princely  gift  may  prove  a  signal  blessing  on  a  far-reach¬ 
ing  scale,  does  it  follow  that  the  giver  is  therefore  deserving  of 
historic  fame?  Was  it  fo%  or  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the  Aposde 
Paul  when  he  wrote:  “Though  I  bestow  all  mv  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  notning?”  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  given  amount  of  money  to  relieve  suffering  humanity, 
or  for  educational  purposes,  will  prove  equallv  serviceable  to  the 
recipients  thereof  whether  the  motives  whicli  prompt  it  spring 
from  disinterested  benevolence  or  regard  for  popular  acclaim. 
Nevertheless,  is  it  in  the  interest  of  virtue  or  of  true  philanthropy 

2.  Ibid.,  lo  February  1870. 
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to  recognize  no  distinction  in  such  a  case,  but  to  indulge  in  lauda¬ 
tion,  as  though  it  were  not  a  question  of  character  at  all;  and  to 
assume  that  it  is  not  the  giver  who  is  to  ennoble  the  gift,  but  the 
gift  that  confers  nobility  on  the  giver?  Is  it  invidious  to  the  living 
or  the  dead  to  inquire  in  what  estimation  a  certain  public  act  is 
to  be  regarded?  Let  the  Gos^l  record  answer:  “And  Jesus  sat 
over  against  the  treasury,  ana  beheld  how  the  people  cast  money 
into  the  treasury:  and  many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And 
there  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mites, 
which  make  a  farthing.  And  he  called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and 
saith  unto  them.  Verily  I  say  unto  you  that  this  poor  widow  hath 
cast  more  in  than  all  they  which  have  cast  into  the  treasury.  For 
all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance;  but  she  of  her  want  did 
cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living.” 

Did  the  world  ever  hear  of  ostentatious  and  costly  funeral  pag¬ 
eantries  in  connection  with  the  burial  of  any  one  to  whom  this 
merited  encomium  was  applicable? 

It  is,  then,  not  the  munificence  of  the  sum  that  is  contributed, 
nor  the  object  for  which  it  is  designed,  however  meritorious  in 
itself,  that  determines  the  relative  worthiness  of  the  giver;  but 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  contribution  is  made  and  the 
self-abnegation  attending  it. 

Judging  by  this  test,  what  is  there  discoverable  in  the  life  or 
character  of  the  man  to  whom  such  unprecedented  respect  and 
honor  have  been  shown  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  case 
of  his  bodily  interment,  either  to  excite  admiration  or  secure  vir¬ 
tuous  homage? 

Mr.  Peal^y  was  simply  a  quiet,  plodding,  shrewd,  and  emin¬ 
ently  successful  man  of  business,  with  the  strongest  conservative 
tenaencies,  and  ever  careful  to  avoid  whatever  might  interfere 
with  his  worldly  interests,  or  subject  him  even  temporarily  to  pop¬ 
ular  disesteem.  In  the  closing  years  of  his  life  his  pecuniary  in¬ 
vestments  turned  out  remunerative  “beyond  the  dreams  of  av¬ 
arice,”  and  he  grew  rich  as  Croesus.  A  bachelor,  and  therefore 
with  no  family  to  provide  for,  and  admonished  by  his  failing 
health  as  well  as  advanced  age  that  his  earthly  race  was  nearly 
consumated,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  be  his  own  executor  in 
the  matter  of  seeing  his  vast  wealth  disposed  of,  according  to  his 
own  wishes  and  under  his  special  supervision,  so  as  to  leave  little 
for  possible  litigation  or  perversion  after  his  death.  Through  var¬ 
ious  channels  and  in  startling  sums  he  aggregated  his  gifts  to  the 
extent,  it  is  said,  of  six  or  seven  millions  m  dollars;  mainly  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  London  and  for  educational  purposes  in  this 
country,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  Southern  States.  Certainly, 
this  was  an  immense  public  benefaction,  creditable  to  his  judg¬ 
ment  as  well  as  liberality,  and  made  with  a  discriminating  spirit. 
To  say  or  intimate  that  he  was  led  to  confer  it  by  any  personal 
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considerations  of  popular  conspicuity  or  historical  renown  might 
be  exceedingly  unjust;  but  he  could  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
quickly  make  him  famous,  secure  for  him  the  applause  of  his 
native  land  and  his  adopted  country',  and  render  him  “the  ob¬ 
served  of  all  observers”  wherever  he  might  direct  his  steps. 

That  Mr.  Peabody  was  not  wholly  insensible  to  considerations 
like  these  is  noticeably  shown  in  the  peculiar  disposal  made  by 
him  of  Queen  V'ictoria’s  handsome  acknowledgments  for  his  girt 
of  a  million  of  dollars  in  aid  of  the  London  poorer  classes.  These 
come  in  the  shape  of  a  grateful  and  complimentary  letter,  written 
with  her  own  hand  and  in  terms  creditable  to  her  womanly 
heart;  followed  by  the  presentation  of  her  portrait,  at  large  ex¬ 
pense,  for  which  she  expressly  sat,  and  some  other  tokens  of  her 
royal  regard.  Of  course,  Mr.  Peabody  had  a  right  to  feel  both 
gratified  and  honored  by  such  testimonials;  but  would  it  not 
have  been  much  more  in  accordance  with  a  truly  modest  and 
disinterested  philanthropy  to  have  kept  them  in  his  private  collec¬ 
tion  of  cherished  articles  than  to  have  built  for  them  in  the  Pea¬ 
body  Institute  [Peabody,  Massachusetts]  a  costly  fire-proof  cham¬ 
ber,  therein  to  be  put  on  public  exhibition  from  generation  to 
generation,  to  be  gazed  at  and  talked  about,  whether  wisely  or 
foolishlv?  For,  though  ostensibly  it  has  the  appearance  of  pro¬ 
found  fiomage  for  the  Queen,  and  a  desire  to  keep  her  memory 
green  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  rather  than  his  own,  still  it  is 
George  Peabody  as  much  to  be  remembered  and  honored  as  Vic¬ 
toria  herself;  for  is  he  not  to  be  the  hero  of  the  story?  Is  there 
not  something  of  human  weakness  in  this  poor  showy  device,  if 
not  of  vulgar  ambition? 

So,  too,  his  erection  of  a  handsome  church  to  the  memory  of 
his  mother  (a  most  exceptional  act  for  a  Protestant  in  religious 
matters).  It  has  a  filial  aspect;  but  is  it  not  equally  a  memorial 
of  her  son?  Can  the  one  be  named,  or  preached  about,  to  the  for¬ 
getfulness  of  the  other?  And  is  this  a  token  of  self-humiliation? 

The  conditions  on  which  he  gave  the  church  in  trust  revealed 
how  strongly  he  was  wedded  to  his  traditional  theological  training, 
and  how  utterly  unwilling  to  have  any  new  ideas  or  modified  in¬ 
terpretations  promulgated  from  the  pulpit,  in  accordance  with  an 
advancing  Christianity  and  an  enlightened  and  progressive  age. 
“It  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time”  suited  him  far  better  than 
“forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind”  and  pressing  onward  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  plane  of  action. 

A  large  portion  of  his  adult  life  was  spent  in  England;  and 
during  that  long  period  there  were  various  struggles  in  the  cause 
of  popular  libertv’,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  and  dis¬ 
franchised  classes;  and  as  an  American  he  should  naturally  have 
given  them,  in  some  way  or  other,  his  sympathy  and  aid.  But 
who  ever  knew  him  to  do  anything  of  this  kind? 
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His  sympathies  in  his  own  country  were  much  more  strongly 
with  a  pro-slavery  South  than  with  an  anti-slaver\’  North;  and  he 
carried  his  feelings  in  that  direction  almost  to  the  verge  of  the 
Rebellion.*  He  took  no  interest  in  any  effort,  religFous  or  political, 
having  in  view  the  liberation  of  those  in  bondage,  or  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  slavery  to  its  original  limits.  His  patriotic  record  during 
the  war  cannot  be  examined  with  any  pride  or  pleasure.  The 
countr}’  in  its  sore  extremity,  needed  all  that  he  could  have  said 
or  done  for  it;  but  he  said  little,  and  did  less.  He  did  not  want  the 
Union  to  be  dissolved;  neither  did  he  want  the  South  to  be  con¬ 
quered.  He  was  willing  to  have  peace  on  any  conditions  that 
would  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  Slave  Power  touching  the 
“peculiar  institution;”  for  he  appears  to  have  had  no  moral  sen¬ 
sibility  in  regard  to  that  “sum  of  all  villainies.” 

The  atrocious  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  struck  dow’n  all  the 
safeguards  of  personal  freedom  at  the  North  by  what  it  conceded 
and  required  in  regard  to  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  When 
the  legislature  of  Niassachusetts  passed  the  “Personal  Liberty  Bill” 
for  the  common  securit^’  against  Southern  slave-hunters  and  kid¬ 
nappers,  a  certain  numlier  of  the  most  eminent  conservatives  in 
the  state  affixed  their  signatures  to  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  denouncing  that  bill  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
virtuallv  demanding  that  no  obstruction  be  throw'n  in  the  way  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Among  them  was 
George  Peabody.  They  talked  of  being  actuated  by  their  “sense  of 
responsibility  to  God,”  and  of  their  “honest  and  profound  con¬ 
victions  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  right,”  and  “solemnly”  declared 
that  they  “believed  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had  violated  our 
great  national  compact  by  laws  on  her  statute-book,”  which  laws 
they  counseled  the  repeal  of  without  delay.  But  they  had  not  one 
word  to  say  against  the  sin  and  shame  of  slavehunting  on  Massa¬ 
chusetts  soil,  and  were  quite  willing  that  more  than  legal  facilities 
should  be  allowed  those  engaged  in  that  nefarious  business. 

Let  whatever  credit  fairly  belongs  to  Mr.  Peabody  for  his  muni¬ 
ficent  gifts,  at  a  later  period,  in  a  right  direction,  be  awarded 

•Corroborative  of  this  charge,  take  the  testimony  of  Charles  W.  Felt, 
Esq.,  as  given  in  a  letter  to  the  Evening  Post,  dated  Manchester  (Eng.), 
Jan.  8th  last:  “I  was  in  London  in  October  and  November,  1861,  having 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Edward  Everett  to  Mr.  Peabody.  I  was  as¬ 
tonished  and  mortified  to  hear  Mr.  Peabody,  in  the  course  of  a  short  con¬ 
versation,  indulge  in  such  expressions  as  these:  ‘I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
settled,  unless  Mr.  Davis  gives  up  what  Mr.  Lincoln  says  he  is  fighting  for 
— the  forts  the  South  has  taken — and  then  separate.’  ‘You  can’t  carry  on 
the  war  without  coming  over  here  for  money;  and  you  won’t  get  a  shilling.’ 
‘Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  over  here,  but  I  would  not  go  to  see  her, 
though  I  was  invited:  and  now  she  writes  that  this  is  our  war!  Such  things 
don’t  go  down  over  here.’  ...  I  made  one  other  call  upon  him;  but  I 
could  only  regard  him  as  recreant  to  his  country  in  the  time  of  her  great¬ 
est  need.” 
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unstintingly;  but  these  can  never  render  him  worthy  to  be  placed 
among  the  best  and  worthiest  of  the  world’s  benefactors. 

The  Defense 
By  Franklin  Parker 

Most  of  us  are  conservative  in  some  aspects  of  life.  Business¬ 
men  are  often  more  so  and  George  Peabody  was  a  successful  busi¬ 
nessman.  Mr.  Peabody  became  successful  and  famous  not  by  pur¬ 
suing  popular  causes  but  by  astutely  making  causes  which  had 
been  little  noticed  in  his  day  much  more  acceptable. 

Mr.  Peabody,  born  in  Massachusetts,  not  far  from  Newbury- 
port,  Mr.  Garrison’s  birthplace,  had  gone  South  in  his  teens,  been 
successful  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  had  become  a  rich  banker  in  London,  where 
he  lived  during  the  last  half  of  his  life,  and  had  given  away  most 
of  his  fortune  in  philanthropy  to  England  and  America. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  each  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  philanthro¬ 
pies.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  his  gifts,  which  established  lecture 
halls  and  funds,  libraries,  municipal  housing  for  low  income 
working  people,  and  schools  in  the  destroyed  areas  of  the  South, 
had  little  precedent  before  their  time,  were  not  immediately  pop¬ 
ular,  required  moral  courage  to  initiate  and  personal  independence 
to  channel  into  lasting  paths. 

Three  instances  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  courage  in  countering  a  pop¬ 
ular  trend  may  be  given.  After  the  Panic  of  1837  nine  American 
states  refused  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  bonded  indebtedness 
abroad.  Mr.  Peabody,  then  in  Europe  on  his  own  business  and  as 
fiscal  agent  for  Maryland,  publicly  rebuked  American  officials  for 
renouncing  their  debts,  was  criticized  for  it,  but  saw  his  efforts 
justified  years  later. 

Again,  in  1851,  when  American  exhibitors  found  themselves  in 
London  without  funds  to  set  up  their  products  in  the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when  neither  they  nor  the  American 
ambassador  in  London  knew  where  to  turn  for  funds  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Congressional  appropriations,  Mr.  Peabody  stepped  for¬ 
ward  to  advance  a  loan  of  $15,000,  thereby  enabling  McCorm¬ 
ick’s  reaper,  Colt’s  revolver.  Power’s  statuary,  and  other  products 
of  a  young  country  to  be  seen  by  the  world. 
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Although  science  was  beginning  to  become  popular  in  the 
America  of  the  1850’s,  Mr.  Peabody  was  still  ahead  of  his  time  in 
this  field.  He  initiated  a  chemical  school  and  laboratory  in  Mary¬ 
land,  stimulated  archaeology  and  ethnology  at  Harvard,  the  nat¬ 
ural  sciences  at  Yale,  established  professorships  in  mathematics 
and  science  in  three  institutions,  and  founded  an  academy  of 
science  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Peabody’s  original  philanthropic  motives  came  from  the 
prompting  of  his  conscience,  a  desire  to  repay  Divine  Providence, 
as  he  put  it,  for  the  good  fortune  which  came  to  him.  His  plan 
was  to  give  to  each  city  where  he  had  labored  a  lasting  gift  and 
he  was  farsighted  enough  (or  conservative  enough)  to  realize 
that  among  the  most  lasting  and  valuable  endowments  are  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

Mr.  Peabody’s  philanthrophy  was  troublesome  to  him,  busy 
as  he  was  with  his  own  business  affairs.  His  general  pattern  was 
to  gather  advice  about  needs  and  ways  of  insuring  success  of  the 
philanthropic  endeavor;  to  announce  his  gift,  stating  its  purpose 
in  a  founding  letter;  to  select  devoted,  experienced  men  as  trus¬ 
tees  and  then  leave  them  to  carry  out  the  details  without  interfer¬ 
ence.  It  was  local  pride  which  gave  popular  acclaim  to  his  gifts. 
Founding  letters  were  published,  it  is  true.  Publicity  inevitably  fol¬ 
lowed  each  of  his  gifts  since  each  was  unusual  for  that  time  in 
amount  and  purpose.  Good  public  relations  seemed  necessary  be¬ 
cause  each  gift  was  to  a  particular  section  of  the  public  and  Mr. 
Peabody  meant  for  that  public  to  carry  on  what  he  had  begun. 

Mr.  Garrison’s  real  anger  was  leveled  at  Mr.  Peabody’s  con¬ 
nections  with  the  South  and  alleged  evidence,  including  Felt’s 
letter,  of  Peabody’s  anti-Union  sentiment  during  the  Civil  War. 
Mr.  Peabody’s  Southern  connections  were  based  on  more  than 
twenty-two  years  spent  working  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  years  in  which  he  travelled  as  a  merchant 
and  was  not  actively  concerned  with  slavery.  After  1837  he  re¬ 
mained  in  London,  remote  from  the  slavery  controversy. 

There  is  much  evidence  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  patriotism  and  loyal¬ 
ty  to  tbe  Union.  He  stated  in  public  his  desire  to  see  the  Union 
preserved,  even  if  by  compromise.  When  preserving  the  Union 
meant  Civil  War  and  the  physical  crushing  of  the  South,  he  un¬ 
derstood  these  measures  to  be  necessary,  was  grieved,  and  in  his 
own  way  made  private  amends. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  both  Garrison’s  articles  and  Felt’s 
letter  were  written  several  years  after  the  war.  Three  men  in  the 
best  position  to  know  the  facts  have,  in  fact,  vindicated  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body’s  course  during  the  Civil  War.  Henry  Adams,  son  of  the 
American  ambassador  to  England  during  the  war,  recorded  in  his 
autobiography  comments  on  Mr.  Peabody’s  undivided  loyalty  to 
the  Union.®  Thurlow  Weed,  New  York  political  figure  and  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  special  emissary  to  keep  England  and  France  from  en¬ 
tering  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  South,  wrote  a  long  account  of 
Mr.  Peabody’s  views  and  of  his  aid  to  the  Union.^  Bishop  Mcll- 
vaine  of  Ohio  publicly  endorsed  Mr.  Weed’s  remarks. 

Mr.  Weed’s  account  is  worth  examining.  He  called  on  Minister 
Adams  in  London.  Afterwards  he  went  to  the  firm  of  George 
Peabody  and  Co.,  where  he  found  English  and  American  mer¬ 
chants  panic-stricken  over  the  Trent  Affair.  Mr.  Peabody  again 
told  Mr.  Weed  that  he  regretted  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
not  made  greater  effort  to  avert  civil  war.  Mr.  Weed  then  tried  to 
explain  how  this  position  had  been  forced  on  the  North.  Later 
Mr.  Peabody  made  every  effort  to  help  Mr.  Weed  and  Bishop 
Mcllvaine  contact  important  British  officials  in  their  work  for 
President  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Peabody’s  private  correspondence  early  in  the  war  re¬ 
flected  pain  over  the  conflict,  respect  for  his  Southern  friends,  and 
loyalty' to  the  Union  cause.  But  not  to  be  publicly  for  the  Union 
was  misconstrued  by  rabid  abolitionists  and  super-patriots  as 
being  pro-Southern.  A  more  balanced  view  is  to  note  that  though 
he  did  not  take  sides  publicly,  he  privately  aided  Mr.  Weed  and 
Bishop  Mcllvaine  to  promote  the  Union  cause,  that  morally  he 
stood  against  slavery  as  an  institution,  and  that  financially  he 
chose  not  to  buy  Confederate  bonds  nor  to  aid  in  their  sale.  The 
New  York  Times  of  May  23,  1861,  reported  that  Mr.  Dudley 
Mann,  a  Southern  agent,  sought  an  interview  with  Mr.  Peabody  to 
negotiate  the  sale  of  Confederate  bonds  but  "had  been  pohtely, 
but  firmly  repulsed.’’’  Mr.  Peabody  later  hotly  denied  in  public 

3.  Henry  Adams,  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  an  Autobiography  (New 
York,  1918),  p.  121. 

4.  Thurlow  Weed,  “The  Late  George  Peahody:  A  Vindication  of  his 
Course  During  the  Civil  War,”  The  Historical  Collections  of  the  Danvers 
Historical  Society,  XIX  (1931),  9-15. 

5.  New  York  Times,  May  23,  1861. 
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that  he  had  made  money  on  Confederate  bonds.  The  reverse, 
he  said,  was  true.® 

As  late  as  March,  i86i,  Mr.  Peabody  did  urge  concession  and 
compromise  to  avert  war  and  to  reinstate  American  credit  abroad,’ 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  after  hostilities  had  begun  he  wanted 
reunion  on  terms  favorable  to  the  South.  In  March,  1862,  he 
had  news  by  private  telegram  from  his  New  York  agent  of  the 
Union  victory  at  Fort  Donelson  in  Tennessee.  He  went  immediate¬ 
ly  to  the  American  Embassy  to  share  with  the  Americans  there 
this  news.  Mr.  Weed  commented  on  this  incident  as  follows: 

I  know  of  no  more  unerring  test  of  men’s  real  sentiment 
and  sympathy  in  a  season  of  war,  than  their  manner  of  re¬ 
ceiving  good  news.  .  .  .  Tried  by  this  test,  Mr.  Peabody’s 
sympathies  were  loyal,  for  he  voluntarily  came  out  of  his 
way  to  bring  news  of  an  important  Union  victory;  though 
he  never  ceased  as  often  as  he  had  occasion  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  to  deplore  the  war.® 

A  reporter  recorded  Mr.  Peabody’s  views  of  the  war,  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  of  the  South  as  follows: 

Mr.  Peabody  was  a  genuine  American.  His  long  residence 
in  London  wrought  no  change  in  his  feelings  toward  his 
country.  ‘The  war  might  have  been,  should  have  been  pre¬ 
vented,’  said  he  to  me  one  day;  ‘but  the  Union  is  cheap  even 
at  this  great  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure.  Mr.  Lincoln 
erred,  at  times,  in  the  first  part  of  his  administration,  and  1 
have  spoken  against  some  of  his  measures: — my  so  doing 
has  gained  for  me  the  reputation  of  being  Southern  in  feel¬ 
ing.  True,  I  want  justice  done  in  the  South.  I  want  to  see 
the  whole  country  prosperous  and  happy.’® 

Another  generally  overlooked  aspect  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  war  record 
was  his  donation  in  1863-64  of  $10,000  to  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission,  a  relief  organization  for  soldiers  and  their 
dependents  created  by  the  Federal  Government  in  i86i.‘® 

Mr.  Garrison  was  critical  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  early  gift  to  Mary¬ 
land,  made,  he  stated,  when  that  state  was  rotten  with  treason  and 
meant,  he  added,  to  encourge  her  rebellious  course.  Mr.  Garrison 

6.  Ibid.,  January  27,  1870. 

7.  Letter  from  George  Peabody  to  the  Boston  Courier,  March  8,  1861, 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Herald,  March  27,  1861. 

8.  New  York  Times,  December  23,  1869. 

9.  From  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Post,  quoted  in  the  Daily 
Signal,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  November  24,  1869. 

10.  Anglo-American  Times,  London,  December  23,  1865. 
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may  have  meant  the  creation  in  1857  of  the  Peabody  Institute 
of  Baltimore,  consisting  of  a  lecture  hall  and  fund,  reference  li¬ 
brary,  music  academy,  and  art  gallery  .  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  Mr.  Peabody  harbored  such  intentions  in  this  gift  as  Mr. 
Garrison  suggested.  The  idea  of  this  gift  to  Baltimore  went  back 
a  good  many  years  and  was  first  discussed  seriously  by  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body  with  a  Baltimore  friend  in  London  in  1851.  Mr.  Peabody’s 
chief  adviser  in  this  project  was  John  Pendleton  Kennedy,  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  during  the  Civil 
War  a  supporter  of  the  Union.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  this 
gift  could  have  encouraged  pro-slavery  and  anti-Union  sympathies. 

Mr.  Garrison’s  ire  was  particularly  aroused  by  Mr.  Peabody’s 
visit  to  a  Southern  spa  that  summer  of  1869  and  by  an  address 
Mr.  Peabody  made  there  praising  Southerners  for  their  heroism. 
It  was  indeed  a  significant  occasion  and  one  largely  unplanned. 
Mr.  Peabody’s  gift  of  one  million  dollars  to  establish  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund  in  1867  marked  the  first  stage  in  the  revival 
of  the  South.  Now  in  1869,  old,  weak,  and  a  few  months  from 
death,  Mr.  Peabody  hurried  to  America,  visited  his  relatives, 
added  to  his  institutions,  and  doubled  his  donation  to  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund.  The  New  England  climate  did  not  agree  with 
his  very  bad  cough.  He  wanted  both  the  warm  sun  and  the  com¬ 
pany  of  an  old  friend,  William  W.  Corcoran,  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  West  Virginia.  At  that  famous  resort  that  particular 
summer  were  gathered  by  coincidence  several  former  Confederate 
generals  including  Robert  E.  Lee.  Because  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  age 
and  infirmity  and  because  of  his  effort  to  revive  the  South  through 
his  education  fund,  some  of  the  guests  presented  him  with  a 
resolution  of  appreciation.  He  acknowledged  it  by  praising  the 
Southerners  for  their  heroism. 

Looked  at  in  retrospect  from  the  present,  Mr.  Peabody’s  pres¬ 
ence  and  his  remarks  that  last  summer  of  his  life  appear  to  be 
reasonable  and  justified.  Mr.  Garrison,  however,  viewed  the  scene 
through  different  eyes  and  saw  fit  to  castigate  Mr.  Peabody  for 
“aiding  and  abetting  the  criminals  of  the  South.’’ 

Another  criticism  is  that  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  would 
be  used  to  benefit  white  rather  than  Negro  children  in  the  South. 
Mr.  Garrison  had  no  way  of  knowing  how  the  Trustees  would 
eventually  distribute  the  Fund.  What  the  Fund  did  for  the  whites 
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it  did  commensurably  for  the  Negroes.  When  the  Trustees  dis¬ 
solved  the  Fund  in  1914,  they  gave  $346,797  to  the  Slater  Fund 
for  its  work  with  Negro  colleges.  Today  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  which  also  benefited  when  the  Fund  was  dissolved, 
accepts  Negroes  as  well  as  whites. 

As  a  dedicated,  active  abolitionist,  Mr.  Garrison  was  obviously 
intensely  hostile  to  any  kind  of  Southern  revival  after  the  Civil 
War.  As  a  liberal  writer  with  this  keen  persuasion  he  was  pas¬ 
sionately  for  Negro  advancement  and  as  bitterly  opposed  to  any¬ 
thing  which  smacked  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  South.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  look  upon  the  South  as  an  enemy  long  after  the  war  was 
over. 

Mr.  Peabody’s  Southern  connections,  his  unknown  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  Civil  War,  his  gift  for  education  to  the  South,  his 
visit  to  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  1869  together  with  his  warm 
praise  for  Southern  heroism — all  rankled  in  Mr.  Garrison’s  mind. 
Like  the  reformer  he  was,  Mr.  Garrison  wielded  his  mighty  pen 
against  what  he  thought  was  not  right. 

Time,  however,  has  shown  Mr.  Peabody  in  a  fuller  light.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Peabody’s  efforts,  conservative  though  they 
may  have  seemed,  did  more  good  in  tying  up  the  nation’s  wounds 
than  did  Mr.  Garrison’s  attack,  which  only  widened  the  breach. 
The  pinpricks  of  criticism  of  the  one  pale  in  comparison  to  the 
noble  philanthropies  of  the  other. 

In  his  second  article,  written  after  Peabody’s  death.  Garrison’s 
primary'  criticism  was  that  Peabody’s  philanthropy  was  motivated 
by  a  vulgar  ambition  to  win  praise. 

Mr.  Peabody  did  receive  unusual  honors  for  his  philanthropy, 
honors  which  came,  for  the  most  part,  after  1862,  during  the  last 
seven  of  his  seventy-four  years  of  life.  Before  1851  he  was  an 
ordinary  man  of  business,  living  modestly  in  plain  lodgings  with¬ 
out  a  private  carriage  or  a  servant.  While  he  stinted  on  himself 
in  everyday  life,  he  was  generous  to  his  relatives  and  a  lavish  host 
to  visiting  Americans  in  London,  whom  he  helped  in  various  ways. 

After  1851  he  did  emerge  socially  and  begin  his  philanthropy 
but  continued  his  simple  private  bachelor  life.  This  public  emer¬ 
gence,  socially  and  philanthropically,  did  seem  to  come  rather 
suddenly  but  there  was  an  earlier  pattern  and  motive  for  both. 
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Previously  generous  with  a  small  group  of  personal  friends  and 
having  long  planned  someday  to  use  his  wealth  for  significant  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  he  did  in  fact  consciously  pursue  favorable 
pubhc  relations  in  regard  to  his  philanthropy.  One  of  his  trustees 
has  described  this  as  follows: 

There  was  in  Mr.  Peabody  a  touch  of  egotism  and  a  satis¬ 
faction  in  publicity  which  worked  to  the  advantage  of  this 
fund;  by  the  selection  of  men  of  national  fame  as  trustees 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to  the  education¬ 
al  needs  of  the  South  and  the  common  interest  of  North  and 
South  in  building  up  a  united  Nation.  ...  As  an  object 
lesson  to  the  country  that  North  and  South  were  socially  as 
well  as  politically  united,  the  trustees  brought  their  wives  to 
the  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  and  in  the  evening  met  at 
the  most  sumptuous  dinner  that  the  great  hostelry  of  those 
day,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  could  provide;  the  report  of 
which  and  of  what  they  had  to  eat  and  drink  was  headlined 
in  the  press  of  the  South  and  North.  This  annual  event  took 
place  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Peabody  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  fund,  and  in  its  social  influence  and  publicity  was 
well  worth  the  cost.*^ 

Of  the  vault  which  Mr.  Peabody  ordered  to  be  built  to  house 
and  display  his  mementos,  the  following  comments  can  be  made. 
The  honors  which  he  received  for  his  philanthropy  were  unusual; 
some  were  valuable  and  had  to  be  safely  stored  somewhere.  These 
honors  included  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Queen  Victoria  for  his 
gift  of  model  housing  for  the  poor  of  London,  a  miniature  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Queen  specially  painted  for  him,  a  scroll  and  gold  box 
which  gave  him  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  testimonials 
from  various  organizations,  a  medal  and  resolution  of  praise  from 
Congress  for  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  together  with  other 
valuable  documents.  To  store  these  mementos  he  had  a  vault 
built  in  the  Peabody  Institute  in  his  hometown  of  South  Danvers, 
now  Peabody,  Massachusetts.  The  vault  was  a  small  one,  as  can 
be  seen  today.  It  attracted  some  attention  at  the  time  because  the 
Queen’s  portrait,  a  priceless  possession,  was  displayed  on  a  special 
track  so  that  it  could  be  pushed  back  inside  the  vault  at  night. 
Whether  or  not  the  press  notices  about  the  vault,  which  were  few 
and  short,  or  the  vault  itself  can  honestly  be  cited  as  an  example 

II.  William  Lawrence,  Memories  of  a  Happy  Life  (Boston,  1926),  pp. 
268-269. 
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of  a  showy  device  is  an  open  question.  Men  of  aifairs  before  and 
since  have  built  libraries  and  museums  to  house  their  papers  and 
mementos. 

The  following  is  the  background  for  the  church  which  Mr. 
Peabody  had  built  in  memory  of  his  mother.  His  mother  and  his 
sister  had  been  members  of  an  orthodox  Congregational  Church 
in  Georgetown,  Massachusetts.  A  doctrinal  dispute  occurred  among 
the  church  members  and  Mr.  Peabody’s  sister  sympathized  with 
the  dissenters  who  preferred  to  worship  elsewhere.  She  suggested 
to  him  that  he  might  like  to  build  a  memorial  church  in  George¬ 
town  in  memory  of  their  mother.  On  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  May,  1 866,  Mr.  Peabody  selected  a  site  and  named  a  building 
committee.  On  June  19  ground  was  broken  and  on  September  19 
the  cornerstone  was  laid.^^  At  the  dedication  of  the  church  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Peabody  was  read: 

...  In  the  building  of  this  church  my  sister  and  1  de¬ 
sire  two  things,  to  consecrate  the  memory  of  our  mother  and 
to  build  a  house  of  worship  to  Almighty  God  in  the  Orthodox 
Congregational  faith  to  wnich  she  belonged. 

VVe  convey  this  building  to  you  subject  to  four  conditions: 
that  it  always  be  called  The  Memorial  Church’  in  memory 
of  our  mother;  that  it  exclude  political  and  other  subjects 
not  in  keeping  with  its  religious  pu^se;  that  the  minister 
shall  be  chosen  from  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church; 
and  that  tablets  be  installed  to  commemorate  our  mother  and 
your  former  pastor,  the  late  Isaac  Braman.^* 

Mr.  Peabody’s  stipulation  that  the  church  was  never  to  be 
used  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  inconsistent  with  the  Gospel 
found  objection  with  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  poet,  who  had 
composed  a  hymn  for  the  church.  He  had  written  the  hymn  in 
honor  of  a  brother’s  and  sister’s  tribute  to  their  mother  but  had 
later  learned  with  sorrow  and  surprise  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  restric¬ 
tions.^*  The  New  York  Independent,  with  which  Mr.  Garrison 
was  associated,  printed  an  article  on  the  controversy  entitled  "A 
Marred  Memorial”  stating  that  the  poem  would  never  have  been 

11.  The  Peabody  Memorial  Church,  In  Georgetown,  Mass.  Its  Origin, 
the  Exercises  Connected  with  the  Laying  of  the  Corner-stone,  the  Dedica¬ 
tion,  and  the  Ordination  of  its  Pastor  (C^rgetown,  Mass.,  1869),  pp.  7-8. 

1 3.  Ibid.,  pp.  29-30. 

14.  Boston  Daily  Evening  Transcript,  January  24,  1868. 
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written  nor  the  author’s  name  lent  to  the  occasion  had  Whittier 
known  of  the  restriction.^® 

Mr.  Garrison  referred  to  the  erection  of  this  church  as  vanity 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Peabody  and  to  Mr.  Peabody’s  restrictions  as 
illustrating  the  philanthropist’s  theological  conservatism.  This  bias 
depends  on  one’s  interpretation  of  the  event  and  of  Mr.  Peabody’s 
motive,  a  bias  which  Mr.  Garrison  expressed  in  accordance  with 
his  own  interpretation.  Though  the  building  of  this  church  was 
probably  one  of  his  least  effective  gifts,  Mr.  Peabody’s  motives  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  wholesome  and  sincere.  Even  without  the  chaf¬ 
ing  stipulations,  the  church  would  probably  have  lacked  appeal 
because  the  membership  had  not  had  the  binding  experience  of 
joint  effort  in  raising  money  for  it. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  Mr.  Peabody’s  hfe  closely  would  be 
puzzled  by  Mr.  Garrison’s  reference  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  Massachusetts  “Personal  Liberty  Bill.’’  The  following  impres¬ 
sions  lead  me  to  surmise  that  if  a  George  Peabody  signed  the  pro¬ 
test  against  the  bill,  it  was  probably  not  the  philanthropist  at  all 
but  another  man  of  the  same  name,  perhaps  the  distant  cousin 
who  was  President  of  the  Eastern  Railroad.  First,  I  have  never 
found  any  references  to  the  bill  among  the  philanthropists’s  per¬ 
sonal  papers  nor  in  contemporary  newspaper  accounts  about  the 
philanthropist.  Second,  the  philanthropist  was  away  from  America 
and  had  been  away  since  1837.  He  was  busy  establishing  his 
business  firm  in  London  and  did  not  foUow  the  slavery  controversy 
closely.  Third,  Mr.  Peabody  was  a  man  with  many  boyhood  and 
business  friends  in  Massachusetts  of  liberal  persuasion  in  regard 
to  slavery  whose  respect  he  would  not  have  jeopardized  by  sign¬ 
ing  the  petition  against  the  bill.  Finally,  the  two  men  with  the 
same  name  have  been  confused  before.  The  error  is  recorded  in 
the  records  of  the  Library  of  Congress  (it  was  corrected  by  a  letter 
of  explanation  containing  proof  by  me),  and  Scott  H.  Paradise 
who  wrote  the  George  Peabody  sketch  in  the  Dictionary  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Biography  (XIV,  337)  incorrectly  stated  that  the  philanthro¬ 
pist  was  President  of  the  Eastern  Railroad.  For  these  reasons, 
then,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  George  Peabody  who  signed  the 
petition  was  the  President  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  a  prominent 
conservative  who  was  more  active  in  the  Massachusetts  scene  than 
the  philanthropist  during  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  controversy. 

i^.The  [New  York]  Independent,  January  16,  1868. 
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The  title  of  Mr.  Garrison’s  article  suggested  and  Mr.  Felt  bold¬ 
ly  stated,  in  an  omitted  portion  of  his  letter  as  originally  published, 
that  Mr.  Peabody  was  honored  heyond  his  true  merit,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had  remained  in  the  United  States 
instead  of  going  to  England  to  die,  that  he  returned  to  England 
as  a  hid  for  notoriety.*" 

These  are  petty  remarks  in  the  tradition  of  American  de¬ 
bunkers  and  suggest  that  the  vehemence  of  these  critics  arose 
from  dismay  and  jealousy  at  the  honors  heaped  upon  the  dead 
philanthropist.  Mr.  Peabody  had  no  way  of  knowing  where  or 
when  he  would  die.  To  suggest  that  he  deliberately  arranged  to 
die  in  London  and  be  buried  in  America  so  as  to  attract  as  much 
attention  as  possible  to  himself  is  foohsh. 

His  family  and  friends  would  have  preferred  the  quiet  return  of 
his  body  and  a  simple  funeral  in  accordance  with  his  will.  The 
events  which  did  follow  simply  got  out  of  hand.  America  tried  to 
outdo  England,  which  had  provided  temporary  burial  in  Westmin¬ 
ister  Abbey  and  had  fitted  out  as  a  funeral  vessel  its  newest  and 
largest  warship.  President  Grant  ordered  an  American  naval  es¬ 
cort  and  arranged  for  Admiral  Farragut  to  assemble  a  veritable 
armada  of  small  naval  ships  to  receive  the  funeral  fleet  in  Port¬ 
land  harbor.  Local  pride,  which  demanded  a  share  in  the  funeral 
arrangements,  was  responsible  for  the  mounting  honors  and  elab¬ 
orate  ceremonies  in  Portland’s  City  Hall  and  in  Peabody,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

This  remarkable  series  of  international  tributes  from  individu¬ 
als,  organizations,  and  states  in  America  and  abroad  was  spon¬ 
taneous.  Somehow  Mr.  Peabody’s  life  and  philanthropic  greatness 
caught,  held,  and  stirred  men’s  hearts.  It  was  this  display  of  emo¬ 
tion,  so  repugnant  to  Mr.  Felt  and  Mr.  Garrison,  which  prompted 
their  criticism.  Would  their  course  have  been  the  same  had  the 
public  notice  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  death  been  normal  and  moderate? 
Probably  not.  Both  men  had  frustrations  of  their  own  and  par¬ 
ticular  axes  to  grind.  The  vast  publicity  of  the  Peabody  funeral 
gave  them  an  opportunity  for  bigger  broadsides  than  they  would 
ordinarily  have  directed  at  Mr.  Peabody  alone. 

16.  Letter  from  Charles  Wilson  Felt  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
January  21,  1870. 
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Mr.  Felt  was  a  struggling  inventor  who,  needing  the  financial 
backing  of  capitalists,  had  unfortunate  experiences  with  them.  He 
may  have  gone  to  Mr.  Peabody  for  this  very  purpose  and  harbored 
ill  will  toward  the  philanthropist  personally  or  as  a  representative 
of  the  moneyed  class. 

Mr.  Garrison  looked  upon  the  South  as  an  enemy  long  after  the 
Civil  War  was  over.  He  was  bhnd  with  rage  at  Mr.  Peabody’s 
educational  fund  because  it  was  designed  to  revive  the  South 
which  Mr.  Garrison  hated  so.  Had  Mr.  Peabody,  instead  of  aiding 
the  South,  given  the  same  money  to  the  poor  of  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Garrison  probably  would  have  eloquently  praised  the  gift  and 
the  giver.  Yet,  this  was  in  fact  Mr.  Peabody’s  very  plan  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostihties.  The  war,  the  condition  of  the  ruined  South, 
and  the  advice  of  Thurlow  Weed  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
prompted  him  to  give  his  largess  to  revive  the  decimated  area. 

The  world  needs  practical  men  of  vision  who  cautiously  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  future  good.  Mr.  Peabody,  in  business  and 
philanthropy,  won  the  approbation  of  his  contemporaries.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  and  complied  with  the  thinking  of  his  contemporaries, 
sharing  their  passions  and  prejudices,  their  hopes  and  fears.  He 
served  new  wine  in  old  bottles  stamped  with  famihar  labels.  He 
applied  to  social  reform  a  shrewd  business  sagacity.  He  led  future 
generations  to  new  paths. 

Mr.  Garrison  moved  on  the  tidal  wave  of  history.  Mr.  Peabody 
planted  quieter  educational  roots.  Mr.  Garrison’s  utterances  were 
dramatic,  his  actions  incisive,  his  results  immediate.  Mr.  Peabody 
moved  cautiously,  never  forgot  historical  perspective,  was  not  an 
idol-smashing  reformer,  yet  his  philanthropy  was  brave  and  daring. 

Mr.  Garrison  led  the  fight  for  human  rights.  Mr.  Peabody  fused 
into  traditional  charitable  giving  the  iron  rod  of  character  build¬ 
ing.  What  Mr.  Garrison  did  was  to  help  free  the  Negro  slave, 
purge  America  of  its  discordant  anomaly,  and  set  the  human  spirit 
on  a  nobler  path.  What  Mr.  Peabody  did  was  to  create  the  first 
private,  major  multi-miUion  dollar  foundations  in  human  history 
with  a  positive  preventative  attitude  toward  the  ills  of  society. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  the  model  forerunner  for  modern  philan¬ 
thropy.  Both  men  were  significant  in  different  directions.  Who 
shall  weigh  their  merits?  The  world  needs  bold  men  on  the  front 
of  flaming  reform  and  on  the  height  of  broad  vision. 


PROBLEMS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION: 

THE  HALIFAX  FISHERIES  COMMISSION  OF  1877 
By  Samuel  Shapiro 

In  the  unhappy  record  of  Canadian-American  friction  that 
preceded  the  present  harmonious  state  of  affairs  no  other  problem 
was  as  difficult  to  settle  as  the  fisheries  question,  "the  most  per¬ 
sistent  international  controversy  in  United  States  history.”*  New 
England’s  share  in  the  fog-hound  banks  off  Labrador  and  New¬ 
foundland,  symbolized  by  the  painted  wooden  codfish  that  still 
hangs  in  Boston’s  State  House,  was  preserved  in  1783  only  by  the 
stubbornness  and  oratorical  power  of  John  Adams.  Another  Adams 
temporarily  saved  American  rights  in  that  area  at  Ghent  in  1814, 
but  four  years  later  the  United  States  voluntarily  renounced  the 
right  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  In  the  1850’s  Canad¬ 
ian  attempts  to  extend  the  three-mile  limit  and  to  forbid  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  bait  and  supplies  by  Americans  in  colonial  ports  renewed 
the  controversy  and  led  to  the  arming  of  Gloucester  schooners 
with  ancient  one-pound  cannon.  President  Pierce  sent  a  fleet  to 
the  Grand  Banks  with  orders  to  protect  American  fishermen  by 
force,  if  necessary,  and  Senator  "Honest  John”  Davis  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  asserted  that  "if  Great  Britain  wants  a  war,  undoubtedly  she 
can  have  it.”^  The  astute  "champagne  diplomacy”  of  Lord  Elgin, 
the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  saved  the  situation;  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  were  readmitted  to  the 
inshore  banks  in  return  for  extensive  tariff  concessions  to  Canada. 
This  sensible  arrangement,  so  beneficial  to  both  nations,  lasted 
less  than  a  dozen  years.  In  1865  the  protectionists  in  Congress, 
led  by  Massachusetts  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  who  hoped  for  the 
eventual  annexation  of  Canada,  abrogated  the  treaty,  allegedly 
because  of  Canadian  unfriendliness  to  the  North  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  Canadians  retaliated  by  imposing  a  license  fee  of  50 
cents  per  ton  upon  each  schooner  engaged  in  the  inshore  fishery; 
in  1867  this  fee  was  raised  to  $1.00  and  in  1868  to  the  pro¬ 
hibitory  rate  of  $2.00  per  ton.®  In  1870  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald’s 

1.  Thomas  A.  Bailey,  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  American  People 
(New  York,  1950),  p.  33. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  295. 

3.  The  number  of  vessels  fishing  in  Canadian  waters  dropped  off 
slightly  as  a  consequence  of  these  fees,  but  in  most  instances  the  Ameri- 
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Conservative  Government,  anxious  to  force  a  breach  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tariff  wall,  refused  to  issue  any  licenses  at  all.  Six  armed 
cruisers,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  were  sent  to  patrol  Canadian 
territorial  waters  and  to  board  any  foreign  fishing  vessels  found 
within  them.  The  sale  of  bait  to  Americans  was  prohibited,  car¬ 
goes  of  fish  were  seized  and  dumped  overboard,  and  fifteen 
schooners  were  towed  to  Canadian  ports  and  condemned.  In  a 
half-dozen  instances  there  were  armed  clashes  between  American 
fishermen  and  Canadian  naval  officers;  real  tragedy  was  prevented 
only  by  good  luck  and  bad  markmanship.* 

It  was  against  this  background  of  bad  feelings  and  violence 
that  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
had  to  work;  indeed,  the  fishery  clauses  of  the  Treaty  took  a 
greater  number  of  sessions  to  negotiate  than  the  more  momentous 
issue  of  the  Alabama  Claims.  Articles  XVIII  and  XXI,  which 
Prime  Minister  MacDonald  agreed  to  only  with  the  greatest  re¬ 
luctance,  readmitted  the  Americans  to  the  inshore  fishery  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  free  entry  of  Canadian  fish  and  fish  oil  to  the  United 
States.  Since  the  Canadians  insisted  that  they  had  given  away 
more  valuable  privileges  than  they  received,  a  court  of  arbitration 
was  provided  for  to  determine  whether  any  money  was  due  Can¬ 
ada,  and  if  so  how  much.’^ 

These  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  received  with  indignation 
in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Gloucester  fishermen 
swore  that  cheap  Canadian  fish  meant  ruination  for  them,  while 

cans  simply  operated  without  a  license.  Licensed  tonnage  fell  from  19,000 
in  1866  to  14,000  in  1867,  and  to  2,300  in  1868.  U.  S.  Congress,  House, 
Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  45th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1878,  Exec. 
Doc.  89,  I,  204,  21 1,  214. 

4.  The  standard  work  on  the  fisheries  during  this  period  is  L.  B.  Ship- 
pee,  Canadian-American  Relations,  1849-1874  (New  Haven,  1939). 
also  C.  Isham,  The  Fishery  Question  (New  York,  1887),  pp.  26-60;  J.  B. 
Brebner,  North  Atlantic  Triangle:  The  Interplay  of  Cmada,  The  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  (New  Haven,  1945),  pp.  185-187;  ].  M.  Calla¬ 
han,  American  Foreign  Policy  in  Can^ian  RelMions  (New  York,  1937), 
PP-  354*357. 

5.  Shippee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  344-373;  U.  S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Treaties,  Con¬ 
ventions,  International  Acts,  Protocols  and  Agreements  .  .  .  .  ,  6ist 
Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1910,  Document  357,  pp.  708-710;  A.  Nevins,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Fish;  The  Inner  History  of  the  Grant  Administration  (New  York, 
*938),  pp.  470-491;  D.  Creighton,  John  A.  MacDonald;  The  Old  Chief¬ 
tain  (Toronto,  1955),  pp.  84-87,  90-91,  97-102. 
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the  Canadians  insisted  that  the  murderously  efficient  Americans 
would  ruin  the  fisheries  in  a  few  years  by  capturing  spawning  cod 
in  their  immense  purse-seines.®  Only  MacDonald’s  shrewd  handl¬ 
ing  and  a  British  loan  of  £4,000,000  at  very  low  rates  of  interest 
eased  the  treaty  through  the  Ottawa  Parliament,  while  President 
Grant  had  to  exert  considerable  pressure  on  the  Senate  to  get  the 
treaty  ratified  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  border.^ 

Setting  up  the  arbitration  commission  on  the  fisheries  proved 
to  be  even  more  difficult  than  getting  the  treaty  written  and  rati¬ 
fied.  Under  Article  XXIII  the  United  States  and  Britain  were  to 
appoint  one  arbitrator  each,  and  to  select  a  third  from  a  neutral 
nation.  As  neutral  commissioner  the  British  nominated  Maurice 
Delfosse,  Belgian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  but  Secretary 
of  State  Hamilton  Fish  objected  to  him  as  pro-British.®  After  con¬ 
siderable  wrangling,  the  selection  of  the  neutral  member  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  in  London,  who  promptly 
named  the  objectionable  Delfosse  again.®  By  this  time  the  original 
American  arbitrator  was  dead,  and  Fish  was  unable  to  persuade 
any  distinguished  American  jurist  to  take  the  post;*®  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Conservative  Government  in  Canada  forced  that 
country  also  to  choose  a  new  man.  Secretary  Fish  hastily  nomi¬ 
nated  Ensign  H.  Kellogg  of  Massachusetts,  an  elderly,  somnolent 
former  Whig  whose  only  qualifications  appeared  to  be  that  he  was 
a  good  friend  of  Senator  Henry  L.  Dawes,  and  that  he  needed  a 
job.  The  Canadian  member.  Sir  Alexander  Galt,  a  charming  and 
brilliant  Liberal  politician,  was  easily  able  to  dominate  the  im¬ 
pressionable  Delfosse.** 

To  overcome  the  handicap  of  an  unbalanced  tribunal,  and  to 

6.  Shippee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  380-384;  H.  Y.  Hind,  The  Effect  of  the  Fishery 
Clauses  .  .  .  (Halifax,  1877),  XVI. 

7.  Shippee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  392-393,  402-425,  445-448;  Nevins,  op.  cit., 
pp.  491-493;  Creighton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  104-129. 

8.  Great  Britain  had  been  responsible  for  the  creation  of  Belgium,  and 
guaranteed  her  independence;  a  relative  of  Queen  Victoria  occupied  the 
Belgian  throne. 

9.  F.  C.  Ford  to  Lord  Tenterden,  February  5,  1877,  Foreign  Office 
5/1630  (microfilm  copy,  Hayes  Memorial  Library,  Fremont,  Ohio);  O.  D. 
Skelton,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Alexander  Tilloch  Galt  (Toronto, 
1920),  pp.  496-498;  Shippee,  op.  cit.,  p.  471;  James  G.  Blaine,  Twenty 
Years  of  Congress  .  .  .  (Norwich,  Conn.,  1884-1886),  II,  625-630. 

10.  Fish  to  E.  R.  Hoar,  Fish  to  H.  Gray,  January  23,  1876  (copies). 
Fish  Papers,  Library  of  Congress. 

11.  shippee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  453-459,  471;  Nevins,  op.  cit.,  470;  Blaine, 
op.  cit.,  II,  630-631. 
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pay  off  a  political  debt  left  over  from  the  previous  year.  President 
Hayes  appointed  Richard  Henrv'  Dana,  Jr.,  the  author  of  Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast  and  the  finest  admiralty  lawyer  in  the 
United  States,  to  present  the  American  case.  At  the  hearings, 
which  began  in  Halifax  on  July  28,  1877,  Dana  made  good  use 
of  the  mass  of  testimony  collected  for  him  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  With  all  the  skill  acquired  during  thirty-five  years  in  the 
courtroom,  he  was  able  to  force  hostile  witnesses  to  contradict 
themselves  and  to  admit  the  benefits  accruing  to  Canada  from  the 
free  admission  of  her  fish  into  the  United  States.  He  also  proved 
that  the  right  to  buy  suppUes  in  Canadian  ports  was  guaranteed 
under  international  law  and  need  not  be  paid  for  by  Americans. 
Making  abundant  use  of  oral  testimony  and  sworn  affidavits  by 
Gloucester  businessmen,  Dana  seemed  to  be  winning  every  essen¬ 
tial  point  in  the  case  against  the  vigorous  opposition  of  Francis 
Ford,  the  British  agent,  and  five  of  the  finest  lawyers  in  Canada. 
The  arbitrators  formally  decided  to  ignore  the  Canadian  claim  for 
compensation  for  permitting  American  fishermen  to  purchase  ice 
and  bait  in  Newfoundland,  and  they  appeared  willing  to  agree 
that  all  codfish  were  caught  outside  the  three-mile  limit  and  hence 
not  subject  to  compensation.^^ 

VV'ith  these  matters  eliminated,  it  seemed  that  the  only  sub¬ 
stantial  right  granted  the  United  States  by  the  Treaty  of  Washing¬ 
ton  was  the  privilege  of  taking  mackerel  inside  Canadian  waters.*^ 
Dana  argued,  rather  convincingly,  that  this  right  could  not  be 
worth  much  more  than  $25,000  a  year.  Against  it  must  be  set  off 
the  elimination  of  the  American  tariff  of  one  cent  a  pound  on 

12.  Sir  Joseph  Doutre,  S.  R.  Thompson,  W.  W.  Whiteway,  Louis 
H.  Davies,  and  R.  L.  Wetherbee,  the  Canadian  counsel,  each  received  a 
retainer  of  $1,000  and  a  fee  of  $1,000  a  month.  Dana,  who  was  allowed 
only  one  assistant,  received  only  three  quarters  as  much.  F.  C.  Ford  to 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  December  17,  1877,  FO  5/1631;  W.  M.  Evarts  to  R. 
H.  Dana,  Jr.,  July  9,  1877  (copy),  Evarts  Papers,  Library  of  Congress. 

13.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.  to  R.  H.  Dana,  Sr.,  September  6,  1877,  Dana 
Papers,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commis¬ 
sion,  II,  1585.  Although  the  British  protested  the  ruling  about  codfish, 
the  legal  advisers  of  the  Foreign  Office  had  privately  admitted  that  the 
American  claim  was  true.  R.  King  to  A.  C.  King,  July  28,  1876,  FO 
5/1630. 

14.  The  Commissioners*  decisions  about  bait  and  codfish,  Canadian 
newspapers  complained,  “has  the  effect  of  cutting  off  our  hopes  for  a  large 
money  compensation.  I  We  are]  cheated  .  .  .  defrauded,  humiliated.  .  .  . 
The  really  important  privileges  are  ignored.”  Halifax  Morning  Herald,  Sep¬ 
tember  II,  1877;  Acadian  Recorder,  September  ii,  1877. 
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Canadian  fish,  an  impost  that  had  always  brought  in  well  over 
$300,000  a  year.*®  The  Americans,  Dana  concluded,  had  given 
a  greater  concession  than  they  had  received,  and  hence  should  pay 
nothing.*® 

Owing  in  part  to  Dana’s  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  case,  the 
arbitration,  which  it  had  been  supposed  would  take  three  or  four 
weeks,  stretched  out  to  more  than  five  months;  if  he  could,  Dana 
would  have  lengthened  the  proceedings  still  further.*’  Each  day’s 
business  took  only  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon,  and  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  counsel  spent  much  of  the  rest  of  their  time  enter¬ 
taining  each  other  and  going  for  long  drives  in  the  pleasant  en¬ 
virons  of  Halifax.  The  pay  was  excellent,  and  Dana  made  up  the 
difference  between  his  fees  and  those  of  the  Canadians  by  pocket¬ 
ing  the  amount  allowed  him  for  a  secretary’  and  using  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Henrietta  as  an  amanuensis.*®  He  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  get 
back  to  Boston,  where  the  continuing  depression  had  ruined  his 
practice.*® 

Dana’s  closing  argument,  taking  four  hours  on  each  of  two 
separate  days  to  deliver,  was  one  of  his  most  elaborate  efforts.-® 
Using  a  technique  more  suited  to  a  jury  trial  than  a  Court  of 
Arbitration,  he  went  over  each  part  of  his  argument  minutely  and 
exhaustively,  often  repeating  evidence  that  the  arbitrators  had 
heard  two  or  three  times  before.  The  technical  knowledge  Dana 

1 5.  Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  I,  p.  XIII.  Even  the  Foreign 
Office  thought  the  Canadian  claims  “very  large,  indeed  beyond  all  pro¬ 
portion  either  to  any  loss  which  may  be  sustained  by  British  subjects  or  to 
any  benefits  which  may  be  conferred  on  United  States  citizens.”  Law 
Officers  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  February  5,  1877,  FO  5/1630. 

16.  Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  I,  119-137;  II,  1580-1581, 
1704. 

17.  The  Commissioners  had  arranged  for  the  British  to  submit  their  case 
first,  for  the  Americans  to  reply,  and  for  the  British  to  make  the  closing 
arguments.  Dana  asked,  but  was  not  granted,  a  chance  to  answer  these 
closing  arguments  and  have  the  last  word.  Ibid.,  II,  1526-1538. 

18.  H.  D.  Skinner,  An  Echo  from  Parnassus  .  .  .  (New  York,  1928), 
p.  267. 

19.  “Times  are  hard,  indeed,”  Dana  wrote  to  his  daughter  Charlotte 
just  before  leaving  for  Halifax.  “I  have  never  been  so  long  without  re¬ 
ceiving  professional  fees,  in  my  remembrance,  as  in  the  past  9  mos.  .  .  . 
Clients  keep  their  money  to  pay  their  own  debts.”  Dana  to  Charlotte 
Dana,  June  30,  1877,  Dana  Papers,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

20.  Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  II,  1652-1705;  reprinted  in 
R.  H.  Dana,  III,  Speeches  in  Stirring  Times  .  .  .  (Boston,  1911),  pp. 
354-426. 
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had  gained  in  editing  a  standard  text  on  international  law^^  and 
in  trying  marine  insurance  cases  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  he 
discoursed  learnedly  on  the  origins  of  the  three-mile  limit,  fish¬ 
ing  laws  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  ownership  of  free- 
swimming  fish,  "the  mysterious  .  .  .  movements  of  the  mack¬ 
erel,"  and  the  mating  and  feeding  habits  of  menhaden,  herring, 
shrimp,  hake,  halibut,  cod,  mackerel,  lobsters,  and  whales.  Dana’s 
long-standing  admiration  of  English  institutions,  and  his  lingering 
hope  that  he  might  some  day  serve  as  American  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Saint  James,**  led  him  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the 
controversy,  and  refer  to  past  conflicts  only  in  the  vaguest  and 
mildest  of  terms.  Wliile  Sir  Alexander  Galt  listened  attentively, 
and  Baron  Delfosse  looked  bored,  and  Ensign  Kellogg  slept,**  Dana 
went  on  to  speak  of  "the  fraternity  ...  of  olden  times"  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  of  the  joint  capture  of  Louisburg 
from  the  French,  of  Pepperell  and  Prescott,  Wolfe  and  Braddock 
and  Lord  Jeffrey  Amherst,  until  the  British  lawyers  rose  to  com¬ 
plain  that  "a  great  deal  of  what  [Mr.  Dana]  said  was  out  of 
place. ”*^  Dana,  remarked  one  of  the  Canadian  representatives, 
had  followed  the  practice  of  free-swimming  fish  and  taken 
a  little  trip  through  history  in  a  most  graceful  .  .  .  manner. 
[But]  it  had  not  yet  been  discovered  that  the  Americans 
derived  their  title  to  our  fisheries  from  the  achievements 
of  a  Massachusetts  Army  and  Navy.*® 

Had  Dana  known  the  true  state  of  affairs  among  the  arbitrators, 
he  might  have  spared  himself  his  forensic  effort.  Baron  Delfosse, 
the  neutral  member,  had  been  extremely  reluctant  to  serve  on 
the  Commission;  he  confessed  that  he  was  "entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  question  of  the  fisheries,"  and  that  "it  would  go  beyond 
his  powers  to  give  a  correct  .  .  .  opinion  on  the  subject.”*®  The 
British  government  had  maneuvered  his  appointment  because 
they  knew  he  was  prejudiced  in  their  favor  and  could  be  influ- 

21.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.  (ed.),  Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law 
(Boston  and  London,  1866). 

22.  Dana  had  been  nominated  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  in 
March,  1876,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  for  partisan  reasons  a  month 
later.  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  Richard  Henry  Dana:  A  Biography  (Boston,  1890), 

II,  362-377. 

23.  R.  H.  Dana  III,  op.  cit.,  p.  349. 

24.  Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  II,  1807. 

25.  FO  5/1634,  pp.  127,  141. 

26.  Edward  Thornton  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  February  12,  1877,  FO 
5/1630. 
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enced  by  considerations  of  his  country’s  national  interest.^^  Galt, 
despite  his  sworn  oath  “impartially  and  carefully  [to]  examine 
and  decide  [the  case]  according  to  justice  and  equity,”**  took  a 
curiously  unneutral  view  of  his  duties  as  an  arbitrator.  While  he 
expressed  the  greatest  friendship  and  deference  for  Dana,  he  was 
secretly  in  touch  with  the  British  and  Canadian  counsel  in  the 
case,  and  with  the  British  government.  He  kept  them  informed  of 
all  developments,  assured  them  that  the  Commission  would  not 
decide  any  questions  that  the  Foreign  Office  wished  kept  in  abey¬ 
ance,^  and  even  advised  them  what  evidence  to  present  and 
which  witnesses  would  be  most  likely  to  impress  Baron  Delfosse. 
He  explained  that  he  considered  it  his  “duty”  to  give  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  lawyers  of  his  own  country  who  were  arguing  the 
case  before  him.**'  Dana’s  apparent  victories  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  did  not  trouble  Galt,  for  he  knew  that  the  final  award 
would  “prove  of  immense  value.”** 

The  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  announced  on  November  23, 
1877,  after  only  a  single  day’s  deliberation,  was  a  shock  to  the 
American  counsel  and  to  American  public  opinion.  Galt  and 
Delfosse  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  astonishing  sum  of 
$4,500,000  measured  the  difference  between  what  Canada  had 
given  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and  what  she  had  received. 
Dana,  his  dreams  of  a  diplomatic  career  shattered  by  this  stagger¬ 
ing  sum,  furiously  prodded  Kellogg  into  refusing  to  sign  the  award; 
the  other  two  arbitrators  thereupon  cheerfully  (and  quite  im¬ 
properly)  raised  it  another  million  dollars!** 

Although  Galt  and  Delfosse  wisely  chose  not  to  give  any  item¬ 
ized  breakdown  of  their  award,  the  available  evidence  makes  it 

27.  Delfosse,  commented  a  satisfied  British  official,  had  long  been 
“friendly  to  this  country,  and  [was]  fully  trusted  by  the  Foreign  Office.” 
Lord  Carnavon  to  Lord  Dufferin,  February  12,  1877,  FO  5/1630. 

28.  June  15,  1877,  FO  5/1634. 

29.  Britain  wished  to  claim  compensation  for  American  fishing  privi¬ 
leges  in  the  larger  Canadian  bays  but  did  not  want  to  pay  for  similar 
privileges  granted  her  own  subjects  in  European  waters.  The  British  coun¬ 
sel  at  Halifax  reassured  Lord  Tenterden  that  Galt  “clearly  appreciates  the 
inexpediency  of  the  commissioners  assigning  any  reasons  on  which  they 
may  base  their  award.”  F.  C.  Ford  to  Lord  Tenterden,  July  27,  1877,  FO 
5/1631. 

30.  Galt  to  Ford,  June  17,  1877,  Ford  to  Lord  Derby,  June  20,  1877, 
FO  5/1630. 

31.  Galt  to  Lord  Tenterden,  November  24,  1877,  FO  5/1631. 

32.  Skelton,  op.  cit.,  p.  512;  RHDJ  to  Evarts,  November  25,  30,  1877, 
Dana  Papers,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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clear  that  they  had  not  adhered  to  the  hmited,  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  which  the  Americans  had  insisted  on  during  the 
hearings. The  United  States  had  originally  offered  only 
$1,000,000  for  the  inshore  fishing  rights  in  perpetuity,  more  to 
avoid  unpleasant  squabbles  with  Canadian  maritime  pohce  than 
as  a  commercially  profitable  investment.  Under  the  licensing  sys¬ 
tem  Canada  had  never  taken  in  more  than  $14,000  a  year,  a  sum 
which  would  indicate  a  total  value  of  $168,000  for  the  inshore 
fisheries  during  the  twelve  years  covered  by  the  treaty.®'*  The 
value  of  all  the  mackerel  caught  within  the  three-mile  hmit  for 
the  five  years  1871  to  1876  by  the  most  generous  British  estimates 
was  barely  equal  to  the  amount  paid  for  the  privilege  of  catching 
them  for  one  year.®*  The  British  themselves  had  once  offered  the 
fisheries  to  the  United  States  for  $300,000  a  year,  and  without 
any  tariff  concessions  in  return.®®  As  Secretary'  of  State  William 
Evarts  indignantly  pointed  out,  Galt  and  Delfosse  had  clearly  in¬ 
cluded  some  of  the  same  kind  of  “indirect  damages”  against  which 
Britain  had  protested  to  strongly  and  so  successfully  in  the  Ala¬ 
bama  arbitration.®’ 

33.  Under  Article  XXII  the  commissioners  were  to  consider  the  value  of 
the  actual  privileges  accorded  to  the  United  States  and  to  deduct  there¬ 
from  the  value  of  the  privileges  given  Canadians  to  fish  in  American 
waters  down  to  39  degrees  N.  Lat.,  and  the  suspension  of  the  American 
tariff  on  Canadian  fish.  Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  II,  1580. 

34.  Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  I,  204-214.  Even  a  license  fee 
of  $2.00  a  ton  on  every  vessel  that  went  north  of  the  boundary  would  have 
brought  in  only  $3,360,000  fur  the  twelve  years.  Alexander  Bliss,  A  Re¬ 
view  of  the  Halifax  Fishery  Award  (Washington,  1878),  pp.  6-7. 

35.  Department  of  State,  Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  Welsh,  September  27,  1878 
(Washington,  1878),  p.  ii.  The  unpredictable  value  of  fishing  rights  is 
indicated  by  the  decline  in  the  mackerel  catch  during  this  period,  entirely 
owing  to  natural  causes: 

Mackerel  Catch,  U.  S.  Fishermen,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
Fishing  Season  Vessels  in  Gulf  Value  of  Catch 

1873  254  $268,000 

1877  60  27*071 

1880  1  717 

Yet  the  United  States  was  paying  over  a  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  for 
participating  in  this  catch!  R.  McFarland,  A  History  of  the  New  England 
Fisheries  (New  York,  1911),  p.  329. 

36.  Earl  of  Derby  to  Ford,  May  28,  1877,  FO  5/1631. 

37.  Some  items  mentioned  in  the  British  case,  and  presumably  used  by 
Delfosse  and  Galt  in  arriving  at  their  total,  were  the  expense  of  maintain¬ 
ing  lighthouses  and  improving  navigation,  the  damage  done  to  the  fisheries 
by  the  American  habit  of  dumping  fishguts  overlx^rd,  and  the  value  of 
tbe  treaty  to  the  United  States  in  "removing  a  source  of  irritation.’’  Award 
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In  the  midst  of  newspaper  comment  that  this  was  “an  awful 
price  to  pay  for  fish,”®*  Dana  returned  home  in  deep  discourage¬ 
ment,  anxious  to  convince  Evarts  that  the  unfortunate  result  of 
the  arbitration  was  not  the  fault  of  the  American  counsel.  Un¬ 
aware  of  Galt’s  improper  activities,  Dana  hlamed  his  defeat  on 
the  incorrect  way  in  which  the  treaty  had  been  drafted  and  on  the 
laziness  and  stupidity  of  the  American  commissioner.  Article 
XXII,  he  complained,  had  been  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  United  States  did  owe  Canada  some 
money.  “If  the  article  had  put  the  alternative  to  the  tribunal,”  he 
explained  to  Evarts,  “which  was  the  debtor,  if  either,  so  that  our 
case  would  have  presented  a  demand  on  our  part,  we  should  have 
had  a  far  stronger  case.”®®  As  for  the  Commissioners,  Galt  had 
acted  as  “a  Canadian  and  personal  poUtician,”  Delfosse  was  “en¬ 
tirely  inexperienced  [and]  subject  to  .  .  .  influence,”  and  Kel¬ 
logg  was  an  incompetent,  overfed  fool.^®  Evarts  assured  his  “dear 
and  life-long  friend”^^  that  he  did  not  believe  him  at  fault,  and 
vaguely  promised  him  another  job,  but  Dana  was  never  again  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  United  States. 

American  indignation  over  the  “excessive”  size  of  the  award  was 
widespread;  it  was  even  asserted  in  some  quarters  that  we  need 
not  pay  it,  since  the  decision  of  the  Commission  had  not  been 
unanimous.^®  Evarts  made  an  official  complaint  to  British  Foreign 


of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  II,  passim;  Hind,  op.  cit.,  pp.  XI,  XVII,  115. 
For  the  comparison  with  the  Alabama  arbitration,  sec  Mr,  Evarts  to  Mr. 
Welsh,  pp.  3,  10;  C.  F.  Adams,  MS.  Diary,  December  23,  1877  (micro¬ 
film  copy  in  Columbia  University  Library). 

38.  Portland  Daily  Press,  November  26,  1877.  Other  editorials  de¬ 
nouncing  the  award  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  November  24, 
1877,  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  November  24,  1877,  the  Salem  Gazette, 
November  25,  1877,  and  the  New  York  Times,  November  27,  1877. 

39.  Dana  to  Evarts,  November  30,  1877,  Dana  Papers,  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 

40.  Dana  to  Evarts,  November  25,  1877,  Dana  Papers,  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society;  C.  F.  Adams,  MS  Diary,  Dc'cember  23,  1877;  R.  H. 
Dana  111,  op.  cit.,  pp.  347-351.  Galt,  a  Liberal,  had  oppos^  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  when  it  was  negotiated  by  Conservative  Prime  Minister  Mac¬ 
Donald.  Although  friendly  to  the  United  States  (whose  annexation  of  Can¬ 
ada  he  had  once  favored),  he  had  partisan  as  well  as  patriotic  reasons  to 
hope  for  as  large  a  settlement  as  possible.  Shippec,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10,  155, 

194-295,  407. 

41.  R.  H.  Dana  HI,  “The  Reasons  for  Not  Prosecuting  Jefferson  Davis,” 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  LXIV  (1931),  202. 

42.  Award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  I,  x.;  G.  F.  Edmunds,  “The 
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Minister  Lord  Salisbury,  Senator  Oglesby  called  the  award  “a 
fraud  and  an  outrage,”  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  James  G. 
Blaine  swore  that  the  United  States  "should  utterly  refuse  to  pay 
a  single  penny. Calmer  heads,  and  the  British  example  of 
prompt  payment  of  the  Alabama  claims,  prevailed;  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  passed  the  Senate  during  the  last  week  of  the  session  in 
June,  1878,  with  the  proviso  that  the  money  not  be  paid  over  un¬ 
less  Britain  formally  insisted  upon  the  justice  of  the  award.'*^  Only 
after  a  peremptory  note  from  Lord  Salisbury  was  payment  made 
and  the  last  article  of  the  epoch-making  treaty  of  Washington  car¬ 
ried  into  effect.^® 

Galt’s  injudicious  and  unjudicial  conduct,  however,  had  only 
postponed  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  century-old  dispute.  Such 
incidents  as  an  attack  on  American  vessels  fishing  in  Dominion 
waters  on  Sunday  showed  continued  dissatisfaction  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  side,^“  while  Gloucester  fishermen,  irked  by  the  size  of  the 
Halifax  award  and  feeUng  the  pinch  of  competition  with  cheap 
Canadian  labor,  insisted  on  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  provisions  as 
soon  as  it  was  legally  possible.  This  step  was  taken  in  1883,  to 
go  into  effect  on  July  i,  1885,  and  the  old  story  of  searches, 
seizures,  and  condemnations  began  all  over  again.  President 
Cleveland’s  astute  handling  of  a  troublesome  situation  prevented 
any  really  serious  conflict,  but  in  1888  the  Senate,  remembering 
the  Halifax  award,  rejected  the  sensible  Bayard-Charmberlain 


Fishery  Award,”  North  American  Review,  CXXVIII  (1879),  8-9;  Proto¬ 
col  UbCVIII,  November  23,  1877,  FO  5/1634.  The  legal  advisers  of  the 
Foreign  Office  were  agreed  that  the  United  States  was  not  obligated  to  pay 
any  award  that  was  not  unanimously  made,  but  their  opinion  was,  of 
course,  kept  a  secret.  Law  Officers  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  February  5,  1877, 
FO  5/1630. 

43.  Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  Welsh,  p.  22;  Congressional  Globe,  45th  Cong., 
2  scss.  (March  11,  June  i,  1878),  1628,  3997;  Blaine,  op.  cit.,  II,  634; 
D.  S.  Muzzey,  James  G.  Blaine:  A  Political  Idol  of  Other  Days  (New  York, 
«934).  PP-  150-151- 

44.  The  money  was  not  actually  a  charge  on  the  American  taxpayer,  for 
it  came  out  of  the  surplus  left  over  from  the  Geneva  award  of 
$15,500,000  to  the  Unit^  States  for  the  depredations  of  English-built 
Confederate  cruisers. 

45.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
1878  (Washington,  1878),  pp.  284-5,  290,  292,  308-312,  316-322, 
333-334- 

46.  The  British  government  apologized  and  paid  $75,000  damages  to 
the  American  fishermen  involved.  C.  L.  Barrows,  William  M.  Evarts: 
Lawyer,  Diplomat,  Statesman  (Chapel  Hill,  1941),  pp.  399-401. 
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treaty  partly  because  it  provided  for  another  mixed  commission.*" 
A  similar  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  in  1902;  not  until  the 
signing  of  the  Anglo-American  Convention  of  1912  was  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  fisheries  finally  disposed  of.**  Sir  Alexander  Galt's  in¬ 
defensible  behavior  at  Halifax  in  1877  had  delayed  the  settlement 
of  this  vexed  question  for  more  than  a  generation. 

47.  Isham,  op.  cit.,  p.  70;  McFarland,  op.  cit.,  pp.  333-335;  Barrows, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  452-453;  A.  Nevins,  Grover  Cleveland:  A  Study  in  Courage 
(New  York,  1932),  pp.  404-413. 

48.  Bailey,  op.  cit.,  pp.  585-586.  C.  C.  Tansill,  Canadian-American  Re¬ 
lations,  1875-1911  (New  Haven,  1943)  continues  Shippee’s  work  and  is 
the  standard  history  for  the  period  it  covers. 


WHAT  I  HAD  I  GAVE: 

Another  Look  at  Whittier 
By  Hyatt  H.  Waggoner 

Heading  straight  through  the  478  crowded,  double-column, 
small-print  pages  of  Whittier’s  collected  poems  is  an  experience 
that  I  should  imagine  I  share  with  very  few  other  people 
today.  The  experience  included  its  anticipated  long  stretches  of 
boredom,  but  it  also  provided  a  good  deal  of  quiet  enjoyment  and 
some  moments  of  real  excitement.  On  balance,  it  was  a  rewarding 
experience.  Whittier  wrote,  I  should  say,  a  couple  of  dozen  poems, 
several  of  them  quite  long,  that  are  still  xery  pleasurable  to  read, 
rewarding  as  poetry.  Since  he  is  today  almost  completely  unread 
as  a  poet,  perhaps  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  this  is  more 
than  enough  to  fill  several  of  the  sort  of  slim  volumes  that  poets 
generally  publish. 

Whittier  was  of  course  a  minor  poet.  He  knew  it  and  most  of 
his  more  critical  contemporaries  knew  it.  (They  did  not  catalogue 
his  weaknesses  quite  as  we  should,  but  they  knew  it.)  But  how 
minor?  Uniformly  melodramatic,  sentimental,  bathetic?  So  poor 
as  to  be  quite  properly  forgotten?  Do  James  Thurber’s  wonderful 
illustrations  for  “Barbara  Frietchie”  make  an  adequate  comment 
on  Whittier’s  poetry  as  a  whole?  When  Winfield  Townley  Scott 
wrote  his  memorable  poem  in  praise  of  Whittier  a  decade  ago,  he 
praised  chiefly  the  man,  not  the  poet.  “It  is  so  much  easier  to  for¬ 
get  than  to  have  been  Mr.  Whittier.”  (Though  he  also  wrote  “It 
is  easier  to  leave  Snow-Bound  and  a  dozen  other  items  in  or  out 
of /The  school  curriculum  than  it  is  to  have  written  them.  Try 
it  and  see.”)  It  is  not  that  Whittier  has  wholly  lacked  admirers 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  but  that  he  has  become  almost  exclusively 
the  “bard  of  freedom,”  pronounced  with  no  stress  on  “bard”  and 
a  heavy  one  on  “freedom.”  Only  George  Arms’s  essay  in  The 
Fields  Were  Green  significantly  counters  this  trend.  Now  that  it 
is  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  VV'hittier’s  birth  and  sixty-five 
since  his  death,  it  is  time  to  ask  ourselves  whether,  or  to  what 
extent,  Whittier  survives  as  a  poet. 

It  may  prevent  some  misunderstandings  if  I  get  the  necessary 
concessions  out  of  the  way  first.  Whittier’s  poetry  most  typically 
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is  not  simply  "old-fashioned:”  it  is  almost  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  kind  of  poetry  that  the  modern  fx)ets  have  taught  us  to 
like  and  to  think  of  as  good.  If  James’s  idea  that  what  is  stated  is 
not  literature  and  what  is  literature  is  not  stated  is  the  whole 
truth,  then  most  of  Whittier’s  poetry  is  not  literature.  It  states, 
emphatically.  It  aims  to  convey  truth  and  to  influence  moral  atti¬ 
tudes.  It  is  relaxed,  ruminative,  placid,  unambiguous,  “thin.”  It  is 
almost  never  dramatic  even  when  it  deals,  as  it  so  often  does,  with 
people,  and  irony  is  generally  confined  to  the  unread  poems  of 
reform.  In  the  classroom  most  of  the  poetry  is,  unfortunately,  use¬ 
ful  in  a  way  that  does  Whittier’s  memory  no  good:  it  illustrates 
what  Eliot  meant  by  the  concept  of  the  "dissociation  of  sensibility.” 
( But  so  does  a  great  deal  of  good  poetry  from  other  periods  besides 
the  nineteenth  century.)  Anthology  pieces  like  “The  Barefoot 
Boy”  and  “Barbara  Frietchie”  have  become  children’s  classics,  but 
we  are  likely  to  feel  that  the  absence  in  them  of  any  sign  of  the 
critical  intelligence  at  work  is  fatal. 

A  symptom,  if  not  perhaps  one  of  the  causes,  of  what  is  all  too 
evidently,  from  our  point  of  view,  Whittier’s  weakness  as  a  poet 
may  be  seen  in  his  own  taste  in  poetry.  He  extravagantly  admired, 
not  some  of  tlie  really  fine  poems  that  Longfellow  wrote,  but 
“The  Psalm  of  Life,”  declaring  it  “worth  more  than  all  the  dreams 
of  Shelley,  and  Keats,  and  Wordsworth.”  He  thought  highly  of 
the  poetry  of  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Grace  Greenwood,  and  Alice 
and  Phoebe  Cary,  who  were,  he  thought,  “richly  gifted.”  He 
found  in  their  verse  the  same  unselfish  dedication  to  the  best 
causes  that  made  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the 
noblest  works  of  the  century  and  that  prompted  his  tribute  to 
“sweet  Eva”  beginning,  “Dry  the  tears  for  holy  Eva,/With  the 
blessed  angels  leave  her.”  To  say  that  Whittier’s  moral  sense  had 
a  greater  hand  in  shaping  his  literary  judgments  than  his  aesthetic 
sense  is  to  indulge  in  understatement. 

Nevertheless,  Whittier’s  own  self-estimate  in  “Proem”  as  an 
“untaught”  versifier  whose  only  claim  to  fame  is  that  he  put  his 
verse,  such  as  it  was,  to  work  in  the  service  of  Duty  and  offered 
it  at  Freedom’s  shrine,  is  too  modest.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to 
argue  that  typically  contemporary  taste  and  critical  theory  are 
the  only  defensible  taste  and  theory,  unless  we  are  ready  con¬ 
sciously  to  absolutize  the  relative,  we  had  better  admit  that  p>oetry 
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which  generally  lacks  distinction  on  the  purely  verbal  level,  as 
style,  may  yet  have  other  qualities  that  make  it  memorable  as 
poetry.  Only  if  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  grant  that  a  lack  of  irony, 
ambiguity,  and  other  hallmarks  of  the  modern  mind,  and  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  plain  statement,  are  qualities  not  necessarily  fatal  to 
poetry,  can  we  attain  a  position  from  which  it  is  possible  to  make 
even  a  limited  claim  for  Whittier  as  a  poet.  If  we  can  assume 
that  a  taste  in  poetry  catholic  enough  to  include  the  best  of  Whit¬ 
tier  need  not  be  a  sign  of  confusion  or  lack  of  critical  standards 
we  need  say  no  more  at  the  moment  of  his  failures  and  move  on 
to  consider  what  he  accomplished  at  his  best. 

Whittier’s  contemporaries  read  him  chiefly  as  a  religious  poet, 
and  I  think  we  shall  have  to  also,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  read 
him  at  all.  He  is  I  think  one  of  a  rather  small  number  of  religious 
poets  in  America  whose  work  is  still  readable  as  poetry  and  not 
just  as  devotional  exercise.  The  impression  we  are  likely  to  get 
from  some  of  the  modern  biographical  treatments  of  Whittier, 
that  his  Quaker  faith  was  a  kind  of  side-issue,  a  personal  foible 
having  httle  to  do  with  his  dedication  to  progressive  causes  in  an 
age  of  reform,  could  hardly  be  further  from  the  truth. 

One  large  section  of  the  final  edition  of  his  poetry  arranged 
by  Whittier  himself  is  labelled  "Religious  Poems,”  but  most  of 
his  best  poetry  might  very  appropriately  have  been  so  labelled, 
and  much  of  his  best  religious  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  his  book,  in  “Poems  of  Nature,”  for  instance,  and  “Anti- 
Slavery  Poems”  and  “Poems  Subjective  and  Reminiscent.”  Para¬ 
doxically,  it  might  be  said  that  Whittier’s  poetry  is  most  effec¬ 
tively  religious  when  it  is  not  explicitly  “religious  poetry,”  and 
that  his  poems  of  nature  and  reform  are  seldom  memorable  ex¬ 
cept  when  they  are  informed  by  a  strongly  religious  feeling.  The 
very  flat  songs  of  labor  are  a  case  in  point,  and  the  poems  of 
nature  written  after  the  Civil  War  are  another.  Only  when  the 
objects  of  nature  serve  as  “attendant  angels  to  the  house  of  pray¬ 
er”  do  the  nature  poems  generally  rise  much  above  the  level  of 
the  honest  and  conscientious.  In  short,  the  well-known  hymns  like 
“Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  Mankind”  express  a  feeling  that  is 
almost  never  absent  from  the  best  poetry  but  seldom  well  ex¬ 
pressed  directly. 
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Whittier  shared,  of  course — both  as  a  devout  Quaker  and  as 
a  man  of  his  time  and  place — the  tendency  of  nineteenth- 
century  Protestantism  to  reduce  religion  to  a  matter  of  feeling  and 
action  in  good  causes,  to  deny  the  validity  of  religious  thought 
and  create  a  "religion  of  the  heart.”  Anti-intellectualism  frequent¬ 
ly  makes  the  positive  religious  affirmations  in  his  poetry  seem  sen¬ 
timental.  His  deep  piety  and  his  detestation  of  “the  husks  of 
creed”  often  combine  to  produce  mere  emphatic  exhortations  to 
faith  instead  of  successful  communications  of  religious  thought 
or  experience.  But  when  he  writes  not  of  faith  as  such  but  of 
what  he  sees  as  the  Christian  demand  for  justice  and  love,  he 
speaks  with  passion,  with  fire,  and  often  with  a  fine  control.  Whit¬ 
tier’s  conscience  was  not  just  sensitive,  it  was  informed,  grounded 
in  and  directed  by  a  deep  understanding  of  the  whole  Gospel  that 
he  never,  despite  the  doubts  that  troubled  him,  ceased  to  hold  up 
as  the  controlling  image  in  his  life.  He  fully  anticipated  the  Social 
Gospel  movement  on  its  positive  side  without  falling  into  its  reli¬ 
gious  negativism.  He  saw  formal  creeds  separating  men  and  re¬ 
pudiated  them  for  this  and  other  reasons,  but  he  felt  that  an 
untheological  Bibhcal  faith  could  draw  men  together  and  con¬ 
stituted  the  only  unanswerable  argument  for  reform. 

Some  of  the  finest  invective  poetry  ever  written  in  America  re¬ 
sulted  from  his  feeling  of  what  was  demanded  by  his  faith.  He 
was  always  particularly  outraged  by  religious  hypocrisy  and  cant, 
by  “official  piety”  in  consort  with  moral  insensitiveness.  He  was, 
of  course,  sometimes  merely  provincial  and  sectarian  in  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  churches,  as  when,  in  an  early  poem,  he  speaks 
of  the  “evil”  faith  of  Rome,  or  when,  more  frequently,  he  is 
roused  to  indignation  by  any  form  of  worship  more  "outward” 
than  silent  meditation  and  prayer.  But  he  writes  at  his  best,  and 
his  best  in  this  area  is  very  good,  when  he  excoriates  the  “church¬ 
goers”  who  condone  slavery  and  injustice,  the  "clerical  oppressors” 
whose  “faith”  never  issues  in  “works,”  or  the  church  in  whose  name 
some  of  the  most  terrible  crimes  have  been  committed. 

His  authentic  voice  comes  through  to  us  very  clearly,  and  with¬ 
out  suffering  by  comparison  with  any  other  poet  in  America  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  such  poems  as  “Clerical  Oppressors,” 
“Official  Piety,”  “The  Gallows,”  “Lines  on  the  Portrait  of  a  Cele¬ 
brated  Publisher,”  “Letter:  From  a  Missionary  of  the  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Church  South,  in  Kansas,  to  a  Distinguished  Politician,” 
and  “On  a  Prayer-book:  With  Its  Frontispiece,  Ary  ScheflFer’s 
‘Christus  Consolator,’  Americanized  by  the  Omission  of  the  Black 
Man.”  The  voice  here  is  angry,  even  outraged,  but  never  self- 
righteous  or  shrill  or  merely  moralistic.  Here  for  once  Whittier 
is  even  capable  of  a  kind  of  humor,  as  he  registers  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  word  and  deed  and  explores  the  characteristics  of  a  “dead" 
faith.  The  result  is  a  group  of  jeremiads  that  often  rise  to  thor¬ 
oughly  effective  satire  and  usually  contain  at  least  a  few  lines 
of  memorable  invective.  When  he  returned  to  the  theme  in  the 
poems  written  after  the  Civil  War,  it  continued  to  inspire  him  to 
some  of  his  best  writing.  Here’s  a  sample  from  the  Prelude  to 
“Among  the  Hills:” 

Church-goers,  fearful  of  the  unseen  Powers, 

But  grumbling  over  pulpit-tax  and  pew-rent. 

Saving,  as  shrewd  economists,  their  souls 
And  winter  pork  with  the  least  possible  outlay 
Of  salt  and  sancitity;  in  daily  life 
Showing  as  little  actual  comprehension 
Of  Christian  charity  and  love  and  duty. 

As  if  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had  been 
Outdated  like  a  last  year’s  almanac  .... 

This,  I  submit,  is  good  didactic  poetry.  Though  it  is  above 
Whittier’s  average  performance  in  its  succinct  wit,  there  is  a  good 
deal  more  like  it.  To  dismiss  Whittier’s  poems  of  reform  as  versi¬ 
fied  propaganda,  as  we  have  tended  to  do,  is  easier  if  we  have 
not  read  them  than  if  we  have.  In  Whittier’s  best  work  we  have 
an  expression  of  the  religious  conscience  at  its  purest  and  best. 
If  all  the  reformers  of  the  age  had  had  Whittier’s  humility  and  his 
faith  and  vision,  Hawthorne  might  not  have  been  moved  to 
satirize  reformism  in  The  Blithedale  Romance  or  James  in  The 
Bostonians.  Whittier’s  anti-slavery  poems  are  not  irrelevant  to  us 
because  legal  slavery  no  longer  exists,  nor  is  their  relevance  simp¬ 
ly  a  function  of  the  fact  that  the  fight  for  justice  and  freedom  and 
brotherhood  is  never  ended.  The  poems  themselves  supply  the 
explanation  of  their  continuing  vitality:  they  are  not  propaganda 
verse  so  much  as  they  are  visions  of  the  great  society,  the  city  of 
God  on  earth,  and  denunciations  of  all  that  hinders  its  arrival. 

Whittier  was  less  blind  to  the  full  range  and  complexity  of 
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human  experience,  even  in  his  poems  dedicated  to  his  great 
cause,  than  some  of  his  modern  defenders  are.  Over  against  the 
demands  of  conscience  for  reform,  on  the  one  hand,  he  felt 
what  he  called,  in  Hawthornesque  terms,  the  brotherhood  of 
guilt  in  "secret  sin.”  “Guilt  shapes  the  terror,”  he  acknowledged, 
in  a  mood  that  did  not  often  find  so  overt  an  expression  but  that 
generally  qualifies  the  moralizing.  The  recognition  of  tragedy  is 
seldom  wholly  absent  for  long  from  his  best  verse.  At  his  best  the 
optimism  is  not  fatuous  or  the  moralizing  shallow.  More  than 
once  he  counselled  what  he  once  called  “the  lesson  of  endurance,” 
that  the  sensitive  conscience  might  not  be  blunted  but  be  “taught 
by  suffering.” 

The  same  Biblical  faith  that  is  ultimately  responsible  for  keep¬ 
ing  his  poems  of  reform  from  being  glib  also  keeps  his  best  nature 
poetry  from  falling  very  often  into  the  cliches  of  romantic  primi¬ 
tivism.  Whittier  felt  no  impulse  to  turn  and  live  with  the  animals; 
he  did  not  think  impulse,  instinct,  or  whim  sufficient  guides.  His 
view  of  nature  was  consistent  with  his  view  of  man  and  man’s 
destiny.  True,  he  tended  usually  to  idealize  New  England  scenery 
and  he  had  an  unfailing  taste  for  the  picturesque  that  makes  us 
feel  how  necessary  the  modern  revolt  from  the  picturesque  to  the 
“anti-poetic”  was.  But  he  repeatedly  dissociated  himself  from  any 
“cult  of  nature  shaming  man.”  It  seems  to  me  undeniable  that  his 
conservative  Quaker  faith  preserved  both  his  humanism  and  his 
sense  of  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  moral  decision  and  commit¬ 
ment.  Starting  with  the  interest  in  and  feeling  for  nature  that  was 
the  gift  of  his  period,  he  tried,  with  only  intermittent  success  to 
be  sure,  to  read  nature  as  revelation,  and  saw,  unfailingly,  a 
vision  of  “our  common  earth  a  holy  ground.”  When  nature  seemed 
most  undecipherable  as  revelation,  he  turned  with  undiminished 
hope  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  vision. 

“Sweeter  than  the  song  of  birds/Is  the  thankful  voice.”  Re¬ 
sponsive  to  what  he  once  called  “the  sacramental  mystery  of  the 
woods,”  but  with  no  intellectual  tools  to  help  him  to  interpret  the 
sacrament  except  in  the  most  general  terms,  he  was  often  troubled 
by  nature’s  “silence,”  but  he  never  wavered  in  his  conviction  that 
man  is  “more  than  his  abode,/The  inward  life  than  Nature’s  raim- 
ant  more,”  as  he  says,  a  little  awkwardly,  in  “Monadnock  from 
Wachuset.”  Whittier’s  frequent  withdrawals  to  nature  were  al- 
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ways  at  once  means  of  communion  with  God  and  preparations  for 
a  return  to  man. 

Perhaps  the  aspect  of  the  thought  in  Whittier’s  poems  that 
most  dates  them  today  is  the  unfaihng  faith  in  progress.  When 
he  writes  of  progress  in  the  abstract,  that  is,  of  Progress,  the 
result  is  usually  no  better  than  “The  Psalm  of  Life.”  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  Whittier  had  no  guide  but  what  he  once  called  the  “moral 
steam-enginery”  of  his  age.  But  these  passages  are  easy  to  winnow 
out,  and  they  are  not  a  good  enough  reason  for  forgetting  the  rest 
of  his  work.  Whittier  had  more  Hope  than  we  generally  have  in 
this  unhopeful  age,  in  both  the  strict  Pauline  and  the  Quaker 
sense.  But  though  we  find  it  difficult  to  respond  readily  to  cheer¬ 
ful  writing,  we  ought  to  recognize  that  Whittier  is,  at  his  best 
at  any  rate,  saved  from  the  inanities  of  a  too  easy  faith  by  his 
belief  that  social  progress  and  individual  redemption  are  not  un¬ 
related  and  that  neither  is  automatic  or  inevitable.  He  knew  that 
man  had  to  choose,  and  that  choice  was  not  easy  or  success  guar¬ 
anteed.  His  hfe-long  devotion  to  “hberal”  causes  can  only  be 
fully  understood  when  we  realize  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
“conservative” — in  the  only  viable  sense  of  the  term.  The  "eternal 
step  of  Progress”  that  resounds  through  his  poetry  is  finally  reduci¬ 
ble  to  faith  in  God’s  finding  wiUing  hands  to  do  His  work.  We 
need  not  share  this  faith  to  agree  that  it  is  not  inane  or  neces¬ 
sarily  unintelUgent.  As  Whittier  said  of  himself. 

He  reconciled  as  best  he  could 

Old  faith  and  fancies  new. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  must  be  said  that  Whittier  was  a 
poet  in  spite  of  himself,  in  spite  of  some  of  his  most  significant 
ideas  and  attitudes.  With  at  least  a  part  of  his  mind  Whittier  did 
not  finally  believe  in  poetry.  His  work  aspires,  Quaker-wise,  to 
silence.  His  attitude  toward  poetry  was  as  ambivalent  as  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  nature:  could  nature  be  trusted  to  lead  us  to  God, 
could  words  be  trusted  to  communicate?  He  quite  evidently  dis¬ 
trusts  the  symbol  even  while  he  is  using  it,  and  often  explicitly 
undercuts  it. 

Fundamentally  Whittier  distrusted  the  whole  symbolizing  pro¬ 
cess.  He  wanted  to  see  nature  as  sacramental  and  often  felt  that  he 
had  succeeded,  but  he  was  repeatedly  disturbed  by  the  feehng  that 
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“the  hollow  sky  is  sad  with  silentness.”  His  profound  distrust  of 
the  “cumberings”  of  form  and  creed  in  religion  is  parallel  with 
and  related  to  his  distrust  of  the  symbol  in  poetry.  Aspiring,  as  he 
said,  to  the  “deepest  of  all  mysteries,  silence,"  much  of  his  verse 
tells  us  to  have  no  confidence  in  the  intellect  or  in  mere  forms, 
tells  us  in  flat,  prosaic,  intellectual  statements  with  no  imaginative 
flesh  on  their  abstract  bones.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
should  reread  the  anti-slavery  poems  today.  In  them  Whittier’s 
imagination  was  energized  by  moral  fervor  and  often  found  the 
adequate  symbol.  On  the  subjects  to  which  he  responded  most 
deeply,  the  strength  of  his  feeling  carried  him  beyond  distrust  of 
symbolization,  but  his  ideas  on  the  subject  never  wavered  and 
were  never  qualified: 

The  outward  symbols  disappear 

For  him  whose  inward  sight  is  clear. 

Perhaps.  But  then  1  suppose  we  shall  have  no  poetry,  or  at 
least  none  but  abstractly  didactic  verse  written  in  purely  denota¬ 
tive  language.  Whittier  could  never  quite  rid  himself  of  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  this  would  be  no  great  loss,  despite  his  real  respect 
for  the  older  poets  who  excelled,  he  felt,  in  ways  in  which  he 
was  weakest.  “The  world  will  have  its  idols,/  And  flesh  and  sense 
their  sign.”  Aesthetic  theory  and  practice  in  Whittier’s  work  are 
more  obviously  related  to  his  fundamental  religious  convictions 
than  they  are  in  the  work  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  “Let 
sense  be  dumb,  let  flesh  retire.”  It  is  not  surprising  that  though 
it  urges  transcendence  of  the  material  and  the  formal,  the  bulk 
of  his  work  fails  to  transcend  univocal  statement  and  mechanical 
form. 

If  we  make  all  these  damaging  concessions,  if  we  grant  them 
even  a  partial  justice,  can  we  still  honestly,  and  without  con¬ 
fusion,  claim  that  Whittier  should  continue  to  be  read?  Should 
we  go  on  teaching  him  in  the  schools  and  colleges?  Clearly  I  think 
the  answer  is  yes  or  I  should  not  be  calling,  as  I  am,  for  a  fresh 
reading  and  re-evaluation  of  his  poetry.  There  were  after  all  two 
subjects  on  which  Whittier  could  feel  without  distrusting  his 
feelings,  think  without  distrusting  his  thought,  and  write  without 
distrusting  his  symbols — the  demands  of  the  religious  conscience, 
and  the  experiences  of  childhood.  “Snow-Bound,”  which  is  cer- 
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tainly  his  finest  poem,  but  which  has  been  widely  enough  and 
well  enough  appreciated  so  that  it  has  seemed  unnecessary  to  add 
any  further  comment  of  my  own — “Snow-Bound”  shows  us  what 
he  could  do  with  the  latter  subject:  he  could  create  out  of  it  one 
of  the  most  memorable  poems  in  nineteenth  century  American 
literature.  The  familiar  “Ichabod”  or  “Massachusetts  to  Virginia” 
— or,  perhaps  better  because  fresher  for  us,  “Official  Piety” — 
show  us  what  kind  of  poetry  he  could  make  out  of  moral  feeling. 
These  and  others  like  them  are  distinguished  works  of  art,  for 
which  no  apology  whatever  is  needed.  Whether  they  are  “great” 
poems  or  not  is  arguable,  but  they  certainly  seem  to  me  very  much 
alive. 

Whittier’s  claim  for  himself  was  typical  of  the  man,  modest  and 
just  and  true.  “What  I  had  1  gave.”  1  think  we  should  decide 
that  what  he  had  was  no  major  poetic  talent,  and  the  talent  he  had 
was  weakened  a  good  deal  of  the  time  by  an  outlook  that  made 
him  distrust  symbolization,  but  what  he  had  was  well  worth  the 
giving.  Not  just  American  hfe  but  American  poetry-  too  is  richer 
because  he  lived  and  wrote. ^ 

1 .  The  following  poems  seem  to  me  to  offer  the  best  basis  for  a  defense 
of  Whittier’s  achievement  as  a  poet.  They  are  at  any  rate  the  ones  I  have 
had  chiefly  in  mind  in  making  the  claim  that  a  significant  number  of  his 
poems  are  still  rewarding  to  read.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  least 
known  of  them  are  better  than  many  of  those  that  are  most  commonly 
anthologized.  I  list  them  in  the  order  which  Whittier  gave  them  in  his 
final  arrangement:  “Telling  the  Bees,”  “The  Double-Headed  Snake  of 
Newbury,”  “Mabel  Martin,”  “The  Prophecy  of  Samuel  Sewall,”  “Among 
the  Hills"  (the  whole  poem,  but  especially  the  Prelude),  “The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Pilgrim,”  “The  Fruit  Gift,”  “The  Old  Burying-Ground,”  “Monad- 
nock  from  Wachuset,”  “A  Summer  Pilgrimage,”  “Ichabod,”  “The  Tent  on 
the  Beach,”  “Massachusetts  to  Virginia,”  “The  Christian  Slave,”  “Lines  on 
the  Portrait  .  .  .  ,”  “Official  Piety,”  “The  Haschish,”  “Letter:  From  a 
Missionary  .  .  .  ,”  “The  Panorama,”  “On  a  Prayer-Book,”  “My  Name¬ 
sake,”  “Snow-Bound,”  “Laus  Deo,”  “Trust,”  “Trinitas,”  “Our  Master.” 
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JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER  TO 
HARRIET  McEWEN  KIMBALL,  EIGHT  LETTERS 
Edited  by  Lewis  E,  Weeks,  Jr. 

The  following  eight  letters  written  by  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  to  Harriet  McEwen  Kimball'  have,  so  far  as  1  know,  not 
been  pubUshed  before.  The  letters  give  interesting  if  fragmentary 
glimpses  of  one  among  the  multitude  of  friendships  that  Whittier 
maintained,  especially  among  the  women  writers  of  his  day;  and 
they  re-emphasize  well-known  facets  of  the  poet’s  personality  and 
interests.  Letters  2,  3,  and  8,  which  were  discovered  in  a  volume 
of  Whittier’s  poems  from  Miss  Kimball’s  library,  were  not  in  their 
original  envelopes;  and  the  salutations  obviously  do  not  indicate 
that  Miss  Kimball  was  the  recipient.  However,  the  third  letter 
has  "To  Harriet  McEwen  Kimball/ For tsmouth/N.H.”  on  the  back, 
written  by  a  hand  other  than  that  of  the  poet;  and  internal  evi¬ 
dence  clearly  indicates  that  Miss  Kimball  was  the  person  addressed 
in  all  cases.  Letters  i,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  were  found  in  a  volume  of 
Miss  Kimball’s  poems,-  pasted  opposite  pieces  referred  to  in  the 
letters,  sometimes  with  comments  by  Miss  Kimball,  as  indicated.® 
Two  of  the  letters  are  dated  i860,  two  1861,  one  1866,  one 
1873,  one  1877,  and  the  last,  1889;  in  all  they  cover  a  span  of 
almost  thirty  years.  The  tone  and  contents  of  the  letters  indicate  a 
friendship  that  must  have  begun  some  years  before  the  earliest 
one  and  that  continued  warmly  and  uninterruptedly  until  the 
poet’s  death.  The  fact  that  all  the  letters  refer  in  some  way  to  Miss 

1.  Harriet  McEwen  Kimball  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  z 
November  1834  and  was  for  the  most  part  educated  at  home  by  her 
parents.  She  liv^  in  Portsmouth  in  the  family  homestead  on  Austin  Street 
all  her  life  and  died  there  on  3  September  1917.  Her  interests  were  literary, 
religious,  and  philanthropic.  She  published  several  volumes  of  verse  and 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cottage  Hospital  in  Ports¬ 
mouth.  Her  poetry  is  chiefly  lyrical,  religious,  and  occasional;  and  her  pub¬ 
lished  volumes  are:  Hymns  (Boston,  1867);  Swallow  Flights  of  Song 
(New  York,  1879);  The  Blessed  Company  of  All  Faithful  People  (New 
York,  1879);  Poems  Complete  (New  York,  1889);  and  a  new,  revised 
edition  of  Poems  Complete  (1911),  published  when  Miss  Kimball  was 
seventy-three  years  old. 

2.  Harriet  McEwen  Kimball,  Poems  Complete  (New  York,  1889). 

3.  For  making  the  letters  available  to  me  and  for  permission  to  use  them, 
I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Nancy  Hayward  of  York,  Maine. 

4» 
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Kimball’s  poems  suggests  that  there  were  probably  many  others 
but  that  these  few  were  particularly  dear  to  her  and  were  accorded 
special  treatment.  I  have  arranged  the  letters  in  chronological  or¬ 
der,  with  a  few  comments  after  each  one. 

Amesbury  1 1  th  9  Mo 
i860 

My  dear  f[rien]d 

Thy  kind  note  and  the  poem  came  to  hand  just  now.  I  am 
delighted  with  it.  It  is  the  very  finest  Harvest-song  I  ever 
reaa;  &  I  feel  as  Capt.  Cuttle  would  say,  that  I  "worked  a 
good  traverse”  when  I  set  thee  to  writing  it.  I  can  assure  thee 
of  the  gratitude  of  our  whole  community;  we  give  thee  from 
henceforth  the  "freedom  of  our  city.” 

I  went  away  with  such  [?]  a  pleasant  memory  of  my  visit 
at  your  house.  I  have  been  telling  my  sister  of  thy  sister’s 
singing.  I  met  her  in  the  street  when  I  was  in  too  much  of 
a  hurry  to  call  at  Capt.  Hovey’s  before  the  cars  started  to  al¬ 
low  me  to  stop  &  thank  her. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  visit  to  P.forts- 
mouth]  this  fall  but  do  not  stay  at  home  on  our  account  if 
thee  art  able  to  leave.  My  sister  sends  her  love. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  thy  parents  aunt  &  sister  & 
believe  me  ever  &  truly  thy  friend 

John  G.  Whittier 

The  entire  poem  is  excillent  [sic]  but  I  particularly  like 
the  three  last  verses.  It  is  exactly  what  I  wanted.  My  sister 
thinks  as  I  do  of  it. 


W. 

The  following  note  is  written  on  the  hack  of  the  last  page  of 
the  letter:  “After  receiving  a  Harvest  Hymn  which  I  wrote  at  his 
urgent  solicitation,  for  the  Amesbury  &  Salisbury  Festival.  H. 
McE.  Kimball”  The  letter  itself  is  pasted  on  page  265  of  Miss 
Kimball’s  Poems,  opposite  “A  Harvest  Hymn/Written  for  the 
Amesbury  and  Salisbury /Agricultural  Exhibition,  Sept.  17, 
i860.” 

Whittier’s  warm,  enthusiastic  praise  must  have  delighted  Miss 
Kimball,  who  would  have  been  a  young  woman  of  twenty-six  at 
the  time;  and  the  poet’s  own  evident  pleasure  and  pride  in  having 
encouraged  her  to  write  the  poem  and  in  the  good  job  she  did 
seem  to  me  most  admirable.  Of  all  men,  Whittier  was  truly  a 
friend  in  his  joy  without  a  trace  of  jealousy  or  envy,  in  the  ac- 
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complishments  of  others.  Very  human,  too,  is  the  picture  of  Whit¬ 
tier  scurrying  to  pay  his  visit  to  Captain  Hovey  so  that  he  could 
catch  the  cars  for  his  return  to  Amesbury.  We  are  perhaps  in¬ 
clined  to  picture  the  poet  as  the  bearded  patriach  of  the  later 
pictures,  to  whom  haste  would  somehow  seem  almost  indecent, 
quite  beneath  his  august  dignity;  yet  here  he  is  hurrying  like  any 
other  mortal  because  time  and  “the  cars”  wait  for  no  man.  Cap¬ 
tain  Cuttle,  who  is  quoted  in  the  letter,  intrigues  me.  Was  he  a 
character  out  of  fiction  or  a  flesh  and  blood  mariner  whose  “say¬ 
ings”  were  well  known  to  both  Whittier  and  Miss  Kimball?  Was 
he  perhaps  a  “character”  on  the  Portsmouth  waterfront,  possibly 
a  personal  friend,  or  even  the  captain  of  one  of  the  schooners 
that  had  carried  the  friends  to  the  nearby  Isles  of  Shoals  and 
Celia  Thaxter  on  Appledore?  The  last  three  stanzas  of  the  poem, 
that  Whittier  and  his  sister  particularly  liked,  enjoin  the  Christian 
duty  of  faith,  praise,  and  charity  and  conclude  in  the  last  stanza: 

Oh,  clearly  then  could  we  behold 

In  flowers  that  fade  and  fruits  that  fall 
Sweet  hints  which  earthly  gifts  infold 
Of  treasures  stored  in  Heaven  for  all.^ 

Here  is  an  obvious  example,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  oft-mentioned 
Whittier  enthusiasm  for  doctrine  that  colored  critical  judgement. 

2 

Amesbury  29th  9th  Mo 
i860 

My  dear  f[rienjd 

Thy  contribution  to  our  Annual  Festival  was  greatly  ad¬ 
mired.  We  make  thee  an  inadequate  return  of  thanks  and 
send  a  specimen  of  our  fruits. 

Among  them  are  a  big  Flemish  Beauty  pear  from  my 
garden,  &  several  varieties  of  our  apples — the  Whittier  sweet 
apples. 

Hoping  thou  art  well  enough  to  enjoy  the  taste  of  our 
fruits  as  they  ripen  &  mellow,  I  am,  in  great  haste. 

Thy  f[rien]d 
John  G  Whittier 

This  second  letter  dealing  with  the  harvest  hymn  was  written 
after  the  festival  and  reports  the  general  reaction.  The  return  of 
thanks  in  the  form  of  fruit  was  an  appropriate  gesture  and 

4.  Kimball,  Poems  Complete,  p.  265. 
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thoughtful,  considering  the  nature  of  the  poem  and  the  occasion. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  Whittier  was  merely  using  the  editorial 
u’e  and  sending  a  personal  offering  or  was  writing  and  acting  for 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  festival,  more  probably  the  latter; 
for  it  seems  apparent  that  he  had  an  active  part  in  the  festival, 
possibly  reading  Miss  Kimball’s  poem.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
evident  pride,  relish  and  delight  that  he  takes  in  his  own  fruit. 
One  wonders  if  he  had  shown  some  of  the  thanks-offering  at  the 
exhibition  and  whether  “the  Whittier  sweet  apple”  was  a  graft 
from  the  orchard  at  the  homestead  in  Haverhill,  where  he  labored 
long  and  hard  at  farming  as  a  youth,  perhaps  to  the  permanent 
impairment  of  his  health  but  without  diminishing  his  love  of  the 
soil  and  husbandry. 

3 

Amesbury  21 — 6th  Mo 
1865 

My  dear  f[rien]d 

Agreeably  to  my  promise  1  send  thee  the  photograph.  It 
has,  they  say,  a  rather  stern  &  haughty  look;  but  thee  know 
the  original  &  that  he  is  by  no  means  formidable. 

Thy  lines  on  Lincoln  gave  a  very  true  and  striking  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  rare  great  man.  The  devotional  poem,  like  all 
of  those  of  that  character,  I  like  exceedingly.  VV^ould  not  the 
piece  be  better  bv  the  omission  of  the  last  verse?  It  seems  so 
to  me;  the  verse  liefore  finishes  the  hymn.  [The  following  is 
written  in  the  left  margin  of  the  letter,  possibly  indicative 
of  Whittier’s  Quaker  thrift:]  I  hope  thee  will  soon  be  well 
enough  to  spend  a  day  or  two  at  Amesbury.  With  love  to  thy 
father  and  mother,  I  am  very  cordially  thy  f[rien]d 

John  G.  Whittier 

In  the  third  letter,  the  “lines  on  Lincoln”  undoubtedly  refer  to 
the  poem  “Abraham  Lincoln”'  and  must  have  been  written  shortly 
after  the  assassination  in  April.  If  the  “devotional  poem”  could 
be  identified  in  Miss  Kimball’s  poems  and  if  the  copy  examined 
by  Whittier  were  available,  it  would  be  satisfying  to  see  whether 
Miss  Kimball  took  her  critic’s  advice  and  to  see  the  basis  for  his 
suggestion.  This  reference  holds  special  interest  in  view  of  Whit¬ 
tier’s  willingness  to  accept  editorial  suggestions  himself  and  inas¬ 
much  as,  in  the  last  letter,  the  poet,  by  implication,  questions  his 
5.  Ibid.,  pp.  266-7. 
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own  critical  ability'  and  also  suggests  Houghton  Miffbn’s  lack  of 
confidence  in  it. 

4 

Amesbury  28,  ii  Mo  1861 

My  dear  f[rien]d 

I  was  glad  to  get  a  line  from  thee,  and  to  see  thy  face 
even  if  but  upon  a  carte  de  visile.  I  ought  to  have  sent  a  note 
when  I  was  at  Collellen’s,  but  I  was  miserably  ill  &  had  not 
force  enough  to  be  civil.  The  last  time  I  passed  thro,  [sic] 
P.[ortsmouth]  I  was  hurried  home  by  visitors  there.  I  was 
glad  to  think  thy  health  is  better  than  when  1  last  saw  thee. 

Nly  own  is  about  as  it  was  in  the  summer. 

I  must  tell  thee  how  much  1  liked  thy  poem  in  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  “The  Way  the  Truth  &  the  Life.”  It  contains  all 
that  is  worth  anything  in  all  the  theologies — it  is  a  complete 
Body  of  Divinity — &  is  expressed  with  much  poetic  beauty. 

I  had  a  line  yesterday  from  our  friend  Mrs.  Spaulding 
of  N.  Port.  Mr.  Todd  called  on  me  a  few  days  ago  with 
Mr.  Fletcher;  &,  with  “his  mustass  Isp?]  on  his  face.”  I 
did  not  at  first  recognize  him,  &  thought  Mr.  T.[odd]  called 
him  Mr  Doherty:  and  only  found  out  mv  mistake  after  they 
got  seated.  I  wonder  what  he  thought  or  my  manner. 

I  met  Lucy  Larcom  in  Boston  this  fall,  on  her  way  to  the 
cars.  Gail  Hamilton  I  have  not  seen  since  our  “Laurel 
party.” 

With  kind  regards  to  thy  father  and  mother 
I  am  very  truly  thy  f[rien]d 

John  G.  Whittier 

The  preceding  letter  was  pasted  on  page  fifteen  of  Poems  op¬ 
posite  “My  Knowledge”;  and  in  the  margin  of  Whittier’s  letter, 
opposite  the  reference  to  her  poem,  is  written  “  ‘My  Knowledge’ 
—  H.McE.K.”  In  the  poem  itself,  the  last  stanza  begins,  “The 
Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life  Thou  art,”  and  the  poem  apparently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  paper  under  the  title  taken  from  these  lines,  a  title 
later  changed  as  indicated  above.  Given  Whittier’s  Quaker  back¬ 
ground,  his  fondness  for  the  poem  is  understandable;  for  it  is 
a  poem  rejecting  disputation  and  human  efforts  to  solve  the  great 
mysteries  and  expressing  simply  and  sincerely  “The  sweet  new 
language  of  my  heart,/Lord,  I  believe.” 

Although  Mrs.  Spaulding  and  Mr.  Todd  have  not  been  identi¬ 
fied,  Mr.  Fletcher  was  apparently  the  Reverend  J.  C.  Fletcher, 
who  appears  in  Whittier  biographies  as  the  student  who  learned 
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from  his  friends  in  Switzerland  the  great  veneration  the  Wal- 
denses  accorded  “The  Vaudois  Teacher.”  While  living  in  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  from  1856  to  1862,  Fletcher  learned 
that  Whittier  was  the  author  and  made  the  poet’s  acquaintance. 
In  1875  when  he  was  in  Italy,  he  wrote  to  the  moderator  of 
the  Vaudois  Church,  revealing  Whittier  as  the  author  of  the  poem. 
As  a  result  of  this  communication  a  most  gracious  and  heartwarm¬ 
ing  letter  was  sent  the  poet  by  the  moderator,  expressing  the 
grateful  and  admiring  feelings  of  the  synod  of  the  Vaudois 
Church.  Fletcher  also,  as  a  result  of  his  experience  and  friend¬ 
ships  while  acting  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  legation  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1852-3,  suggested  to  Whittier  the  subject  of  "Freedom 
in  Brazil.”® 

Lucy  Larcom  and  Gail  Hamilton  were,  of  course,  two  of  the 
dearest  and  best  known  among  Whittier’s  many  literary  ladies. 
“Our  ‘Laurel  Party’  ”  was  one  of  the  annual  affairs  covering  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years  and  given  by  the  Ashbys  of  Newbury- 
port.  These  parties  included  breakfast  at  the  Ashbys’,  followed  by 
a  boat  ride  up  the  Merrimack  to  the  laurel  grove,  and  a  noon 
lunch,  with  speeches,  singing,  and  often  the  recitation  of  a  poem 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Whittier,  who  was  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
voted  in  his  attendance.* 


5 

Amesburv  ist  10  Mo 
1866 

My  dear  friend 

I  was  not  sure  by  thy  note  that  the  enclosed  pieces  were 
to  be  returned  to  thee,  but  to  make  sure  I  send  them.  Both 
are  good:  but  the  No  Poem  I  An  Abbreviated  reference  to 
“No  One  Taketh  Your  Peace  Away.”]  is  very  good — I  read 
it  to  our  f[rien]d  Lucy  Larcom  yesterday,  &  she  admired  it, 
especially  the  final  verse. 

“No  noise  no  murmur,  far  or  near. 

So  still  one  listening  might  almost  hear 
The  white  cloud  trail,  &  the  arrow  of  light 
Earthward  speeding  its  golden  flight.” 

I  like  the  whole  of  it  though  I  would  like  for  its  title,  “The 
Bells”  simply,  instead  of  thy  longer  one. 

6.  John  A.  Pollard,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier:  Friend  of  Man  (Boston, 
»949).  PP-  293,  297-8. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  459- 
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I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  thee,  once  more  under  my 
roof — alas  that  1  cannot  say  as  formerly  our  roof. 

With  kind  regards  to  thy  father  &  mother  &  family,  I  am 
as  ever 

Very  truly  thy  f[rien]d 
John  G.  Whittier 

I  have  somehow  mislaid  the  smaller  piece  of  thine,  &  can¬ 
not  now  put  my  hand  on  it.  Have  thee  a  copy  of  it?  I  think 
I  shall  find  it  however. 

This  fifth  letter,  like  most  of  the  others  rerferring  to  specific 
poems,  indicates  W  hittier’s  over-generous  praise,  partly  explained 
by  his  fondness  for  devotional  poems  as  well  as  by  his  kindly 
generosity.  Miss  Kimball  notes  in  the  margin  of  the  letter,  “Two 
lines  misquoted.’’  The  quoted  stanza  is  the  fourth  of  the  printed 
iX)em,  and  the  lines  misquoted  should  read,  “How  hushed!  the 
silence-quickened  ear /Turned  heavenward  can  almost  hear”  This 
misquotation  is  interesting  because  the  original  lines  are  excellent, 
and  the  lines  Whittier  gives  are  commonplace  and  awkward,  the 
second  being  irregular  with  no  apparent  reason.  Did  Whittier  mis- 
copy?  He  apparently  had  the  poem  at  hand.  Did  Miss  Kimball 
revise  the  poem  and,  at  a  much  later  date  when  pasting  the  letter 
in  her  Poems,  make  the  note,  having  forgotten  her  earlier  ver¬ 
sion?  W'as  W'hittier  relying  on  his  memory  as  he  p>enned  the 
letter,  and  did  he  misremember?  Could  the  lines  as  he  gives 
them  be  echoes  of  some  of  his  own,  an  example  of  the  oft-noted 
irregular  metrics  and  limping  lines?  The  poem  presents  reflections 
suggested  by  the  church  bells  on  the  sabbath;  hence  Whittier’s 
specific  suggestion  as  to  the  title.  The  letter  is  pasted  on  page  173 
of  Poems,  opposite  “No  one  Taketh  Your  Peace  Away.”  The 
poet’s  reference  when  he  speaks  of  “our”  roof,  to  his  sister,  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  two  years  after  her  death,  serves  as  a  poignant  reminder  of 
how  dear  this  loss  was  to  him. 

6 

Amesbury 
2nd  4  Mo  1873 

My  dear  friend, 

I  thank  thee  very  much  for  thy  kind  remembrance  of  me. 

I  spent  t\vo  or  three  days  last  autumn  in  Portsmouth,  & 
saw  thy  father  several  times.  I  regretted  thee  was  absent  at 
the  time.  I  hope  when  thee  return  I  shall  see  [thee]  in 
Amesbury;  but,  if  not,  I  shall  try  to  visit  Portsmouth.  I  hope 
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the  change  of  thy  western  visit  mav  not  only  strengthen  thy 
health  but  help  thee  to  look  back  upon  thy  great  sorrow 
with  a  sincere  trust  in  the  Divine  Providence  and  with  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  blessed  gift  of  heavenly  love — a  sacred  mem¬ 
ory  safe  now  from  all  change  or  loss. 

1  am  charmed  with  the  Stereoscopic  picture  of  Minnie- 
haha  falls  in  winter.  Thanks  too  for  the  printed  lines.  Mrs 
Spauding  sent  me  a  verse  of  thine  which  seemed  to  me  very 
beautiful  and  true. 

“O  patient  God,  whom  men  forsake, 

All-kind,  all  gracious  as  Thou  art; 

How  soon  our  faithlessness  would  break 
A  human  heart!”  ’ 

O  God,  forgive  us  all  for  grieving  &  forsaking  such  paternal 
love  &  “mercy  which  endureth  forever”! 

W'ith  a  great  deal  of  love  and  hoping  to  see  thee  ere  long 
in  New  England  I  am  always  &  truly  tny  friend 

John  G  Whittier 

Written  seven  years  after  the  preceding  one,  this  letter  shows 
Whittier  in  his  most  tender  and  sympathetic  vein,  offering  Miss 
Kimball  the  sincerest  kind  of  a  compliment  in  his  condolences  by 
quoting  her  own  poem  as  a  gentle  warning  against  undue  grief,  a 
warning  that  he  himself  apparently  felt  the  need  of  from  time  to 
time.  I  can  only  conjecture  that  the  bereavement  referred  to  may 
have  been  the  death  of  Miss  Kimball’s  younger  sister,  Lucy, 
referred  to  so  pleasantly  in  the  first  letter.  A  brother,  the  only 
other  close  relative,  except  for  mother  and  father,  both  mentioned 
in  later  letters,  died  in  New  Mexico  in  1866.  The  letter  is  pasted 
on  page  147  of  Poems,  opposite  "The  Divine  Love,”  from  which 
the  quoted  stanza  is  the  first. 

7 

Oak  Knoll 
Danvers 

1 1  Mo  20  1877 

My  dear  f[rien]d 

A  great  many  thanks  for  thy  letter  from  Topsfield  with 
the  beautiful  Sonnet  enclosed.  It  is  not,  I  fear,  quite  just  to 
thee  or  myself,  as  it  kindly  exaggerates  the  merits  of  one  and 
underrates  those  of  the  other. 

1  tried  to  find  in  Boston  the  photograph  thee  wanted.  1 
send  the  best  I  could  find — a  small  sized  one — which  my 
f[rien]ds  say  is  fairly  good. 
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I  hope  sometime  to  be  in  Portsmouth  and  to  see  thee 
under  thy  own  roof  tree  again  .With  kind  regards  for  thy 
father  and  mother  I  am  always  and  truly 
Thy  f[rien]d 
John  G  Whittier 

This  acknowledgment,  reveahng  again  Whittier’s  admirable  and 
endearing  modesty  is  pasted  on  page  ix  of  Poems  opposite  “Pre¬ 
lude/To/John  Greenleaf  Whittier.”  In  the  margin  of  the  letter 
is  written,  “The  Sonnet  that  forms  the  Prelude  for  my  Complete 
Edition — (1890) — H.  McE.  K.”  Her  sincere  tribute**  expresses 
well,  I  am  sure,  the  feelings  of  many  other  aspiring  writers  who 
knew  Whittier.  He  gave  freely  of  his  sympathy,  his  praise,  his 
encouragement,  and  his  constructive  criticism;  but  perhaps  above 
all  and  most  important  to  young  writers,  he  gave  generously  of 
his  friendship  and  his  company.  In  the  second  paragraph,  again 
Whittier’s  determined  modesty  is  apparent.  He  tells  her  his 
friends  say  the  photo  is  fairly  good.  In  this  connection  I  delib¬ 
erately  use  the  word  determined  to  describe  his  modesty;  it  must 
have  required  considerable  effort  for  this  acknowledgedly  hand¬ 
some  and  susceptible  man,  the  object  of  adulation  by  a  devoted 
band  of  often  beautiful  and  talented  women,  to  retain  his  sense 
of  proportion. 

8 

Amesbury 

Marcn  ii,  1889 

My  dear  Friend, 

Thy  little  visit  here  with  Mrs.  Hovey  gave  me  much 
pleasure  and  I  thank  thee  for  it.  Thee  speak  in  thy  letter  of 

8.  Prelude 

To 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
But  for  they  gracious  words,  revered  of  men. 

Scarce  had  1  ventured  on  from  year  to  year 
To  seek  the  great  world’s  much-engross^  ear 
With  the  small  rhythmic  whispers  of  my  pen. 

And  now  to  silence  oft  withdrawing  when 

Thy  songs  so  full  and  sweet,  so  strong  and  clear, 

And  those  of  others,  nobly  sung,  I  hear, 

I  ask.  Why  do  I  aught  but  listen?  Then 
Myself  makes  answer.  Who  hath  given  thee 
'This  voice  within  that  thou  are  fain  to  still? 

Though  few  and  scarcely  heard  thy  notes  may  be. 

Seek  not,  nor  yet  withold.  Trust  makes  amends 
For  Trust  that  waits  unquestioning  God’s  will. 

Hearing  His  words  above  the  words  of  friends. 

CPoems  Complete,  p.  ix) 
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my  kindness  etc.  But  have  I  not  as  much  reason  for  thanking 
thee?  Thy  friendship  has  been  always  dear  to  me  and  to  my 
sister. 

I  hope  Houghton  and  Mifflin  will  pubhsh  thy  book.  I 
have  two  or  three  times  asked  them  to  pubhsh  something 
for  friends  &  have  not  succeeded.  Indeed  I  was  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  did  really  not  want  me  to  recommend 
others.  I  hope  Mr.  Stedman  will  do  better,  for  he  is  an  au¬ 
thority  in  criticism  and  hterar}'  judgement 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gamble,  two  wholly  love¬ 
able  people  whom  my  cousins,  the  Cartlands,  and  I  met 
at  the  Intervale.  Of  course  we  have  not  forgotten  them.  If 
they  are  still  in  town  give  my  best  love  to  them  and  that  of 
my  cousins. 

With  love  to  thy  young  friend  Mrs.  Hovey  I  am  ever  thy 
loving  friend 

John  G  Whittier 

In  the  last  letter,  written  when  Whittier  was  eighty-two,  three 
years  before  his  death,  the  book  referred  to  was  apparently  Miss 
Kimball’s  Poems  Complete,  which  was  published  later  in  1889, 
not,  as  her  friend  had  hoped,  by  Houghton  Mifflin,  his  publish¬ 
ers,  but  by  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.  of  New  York,  in  an 
edition  of  two  hundred  numbered  copies,  very  possibly  subsidized 
by  the  author  herself.  Whittier’s  proverbial  kindness  is  apparent 
in  all  of  the  letters;  and  his  problems,  those  any  successful  writer 
has  to  face  when  friends  ask  for  help  in  placing  their  manuscripts, 
are  indicated  in  his  gentle  refusal  to  speak  to  his  publishers.  Ap¬ 
parently  his  generosity  and  kindness  in  the  face  of  similar  requests 
had  already  imposed  considerable  burden  on  Houghton  Mifflin, 
and  he  had  been  requested  to  cease  and  desist.  One  is  tempted 
to  wonder  about  the  stories  behind  this  refusal.  Who  were  the 
friends  the  poet  had  unsuccessfully  recommended?  Had  generous 
friendship  blinded  the  critical  eye  and  urged  on  Houghton  Miffhn 
unpublishable  material?  Are  there  wounded  feelings,  a  touch  of 
wry  chagrin,  a  pang  at  the  memory  of  the  imphed  rebuke  reveal¬ 
ing  themselves  in  that  “Indeed  I  was  given  to  understand  .  .  .”? 
Whittier’s  deference  to  and  praise  of  E.  C.  Stedman’s  critical 
opinion  indicate  the  latter’s  position  as  the  foremost  American 
critic  of  the  period.  Whether  Stedman  was  instnunental  in  find¬ 
ing  a  publisher  for  Miss  Kimball  or  not,  he  did  consider  her  work 
of  sufficient  importance  to  include  one  of  her  poems  in  his  Li- 
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brary  of  American  Literature,*  three  in  his  An  American  An¬ 
thology,^^  and  a  reference  to  her  as  one  of  the  writers  of  religious 
verse  in  his  Poets  of  America.^^ 

I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  the  Gambles,  whom  Whittier 
and  his  cousins  Joseph  and  Gertrude  Cartlands  met  at  Intervale. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1881,  spent  among  his  be¬ 
loved  White  Mountains,  that  this  meeting  took  place.  Nor  has 
the  young  Mrs.  Hovey,  probably  related  to  the  Captain  Hovey  of 
the  first  letter,  who  apparently  charmed  Whittier  on  her  visit, 
yielded  to  investigation. 

Among  the  many  endearing  qualities  of  the  poet  apparent  in 
these  letters,  two  of  the  most  attractive  are  suggested  in  the  last 
line  of  the  last  letter.  The  words  "With  love  to  thy  young  friend 
Mrs.  Hovey”  suggests  Whittier’s  gentle  and  affectionate  nature; 
and  his  evident  interest  in  youth  reflects  his  vitality  and  the 
variety  of  interest  that  kept  him  perennially  young  in  spirit,  even 
though  the  advancing  years  robbed  him  of  his  always  delicate 
physical  strength. 

9.  “The  Guest”  in  E.  C.  Stedman  and  Ellen  Mackay,  eds.,  A  Library  of 
American  Literature  (New  York,  1890),  IX,  193. 

10.  "The  Guest,”  “All’s  Well,”  “White  Azaleas”  in  E.  C.  Stedman,  ed., 
An  American  Anthology  (Boston,  1900),  pp.  348-9. 

11.  Edmund  Stedman,  Poets  of  America  (Boston,  1888),  p.  50. 


LETTERS  OF  A  SALEM  CONSCIENCE  WHIG; 
STEPHEN  C.  PHILLIPS  TO  JOHN  G.  PALFREY 
Edited  by  Frank  Otto  Gatell 

The  approach  of  a  presidential  election  always  has  an 
electric  effect  of  the  American  political  situation.  This  was  es¬ 
pecially  so  in  Massachusetts  in  1848.  The  nation  was  still  techni¬ 
cally  at  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  great  issue  of  slavery  in  the 
territories  was  paramount.  The  Massachusetts  Whigs  were  all  but 
split:  the  regulars,  or  Cotton  Whigs,  looked  toward  compromise, 
while  the  antislavery  insurgents,  the  Conscience  Whigs,  pro¬ 
claimed  their  defiance  of  any  compromise  which  would  allow  the 
creation  of  new  slave  states. 

The  leading  Conscience  Whig  of  Salem  was  Stephen  Claren¬ 
don  Phillips,  merchant  and  ship-owner.^  Ever  since  the  agitation 
against  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  Phillips  had  been 
active  in  free-soil  affairs,  contributing  his  voice  and  pen  freely. 
The  letters  that  follcni’  were  written  to  John  Gorham  Palfrey,^ 
of  Cambridge,  during  Palfrey’s  single  term  in  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  are  now  in  the  Palfrey  Papers,  Houghton 
Library,  Hansard  University. 

I 

Salem  9th  Dec'  1847. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  write  at  this  moment  merely  to  prove  myself  one  of  the  few 
who  can  appreciate  your  motives,  and  approve  your  course  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Speakership.^  You  have  done  right  and  1  have  no  doubt 
you  may  count  many  who  censure  you  most  severely  amongst 
those  who  really  respect  you  the  more  for  this  proof  of  firmness 

1.  Phillips  (1801-1857),  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  served  in  Congress  from  1835  to  1838.  He  then  became  mayor  of 
Salem,  1838-1842.  He  was  the  unsuccessful  Free  Soil  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor  in  1848.  See  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  LXXXI  (October 
1935).  344-346. 

2.  Palfrey  (1796-1881),  the  historian  of  New  England,  was  then  at 
the  hei^t  of  his  short  and  not  too  successful  political  career. 

3.  When  the  30th  Congress  opened  in  December,  1847,  Palfrey  refused 
to  vote  for  the  Whig  caucus  nominee,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  For  details  see  Frank  Otto  Gatell,  “Palfrey’s  Vote,  the  Conscience 
Whigs,  and  the  Election  of  Speaker  Winthrop,"  New  England  Quarterly, 
XXXI  (June  1958),  218-231. 
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and  consistency.  Had  you  done  otherwise,  these  very  names  would 
have  been  much  more  likely  to  deride  you  for  your  pusillanimity, 
than  to  thank  you  for  your  vote.  Mr.  A[dam]s*  showed  me  your 
letter  this  morning,  and  I  was  glad  to  infer  from  it  that  you  are  in 
that  state  of  calm  satisfaction  which  the  consciousness  of  rectitude 
under  trying  circumstances  is  due  to  produce. 

Allow  me  now  to  venture  a  little  upon  the  boldness  of  sincere 
friendship,  and  to  say  very  plainly  what  I  would  like  to  have  you 
do.  Your  position  at  this  moment  is  critical  and  peculiarly  re¬ 
sponsible.  You  are  perhaps — just  now — more  than  any  one  else, 
the  ‘observed  of  all  observers.’  You  will  be  made  conspicuous  and 
distinguished  by  the  censures  which  will  be  heaped  upon  you. 
You  appear  in  behalf  of  the  ‘Conscience  Whigs,’  and  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  leader  of  a  ‘forlorn  hope.’  Your  course  will  be  closely 
watched.  All  that  you  say  or  do  or  fail  to  say  and  do,  will  be  noted 
and  remarked  upon.  If  you  say  and  do  nothing,  or  if  you  appear 
reserved,  timid,  hesitating,  you  must  lose  ground  which  you  can 
scarcely  recover.  It  will  not  answer  for  you  to  be  silent,  to  become 
of  no  consequence,  to  shirk  away,  and  disappear.  You  must  meet 
the  occasion  with  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  a  great  man,  and 
must  make  it  fortunate  for  you  to  have  had  such  an  opportunity 
of  putting  to  the  test  the  intellectual  vigor  and  moral  power  with 
which  God  has  gifted  you.  My  earnest  advice  to  you  therefore  is 
to  seize  the  first  occasion — and  to  be  sure  to  find  or  to  make  one — 
of  ‘showing  who  and  what  you  are.’  Lack  not  in  discretion  of 
course  (I  think  you  are  safe  on  that  score) — waste  not  your 
strength  upon  what  is  comparitively  unimportant  and  trifling — 
prepare  yourself  with  care,  but  not  so  as  to  make  at  once  an  elab¬ 
orate  and  spiritless  s|>eech — be  sure  not  to  be  wanting  in  spirit, 
in  decision,  in  manUness — say  that  which  must  be  remembered  of 
you — exert  to  the  utmost  your  rare  argumentative  skill — take  a 
lofty  stand  and  manifest  the  consciousness  that  you  are  doing  so 
— and,  in  one  word,  show  yourself  what  you  truly  are  to  your 
constituents,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  Country.  Let  me  say  once 
more — do  not  wait  long  for  a  chance — at  other  times,  under  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances,  1  might  advise  you  to  be  modest,  and  slow, 
and  cautious — but  as  you  are  now  situated,  I  must  exhort  and 

4.  Charles  Francis  Adams  (1807-1886),  at  that  time  editor  of  the 
Conscience  Whig  newspaper,  the  Boston  Daily  Whig. 
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entreat  you  to  be  bold,  daring,  and  conspicuous.  A  debate  must  at 
once  open  on  the  Mexican  War,  and  then  the  field  will  be  open 
to  you.  You  can  discuss  that  question,  as  no  other  man  in  the 
House  will  dare  to,  and  the  people  will  hsten  to  you  as  they  did 
to  Corwin.® 

Pardon  me  if  I  have  taken  too  much  freedom  with  you.  I  long  to 
see  you  at  one  step  attain  the  eminence,  which  your  talents,  char¬ 
acter  and  position  may  now  secure  to  you.  Do  your  best,  and  may 
God  bless  you! 

Most  sincerely  yours 
S.  C.  Phillips — 

The  Hon‘" 

J.  G.  Palfrey 

&C&C&C 

II 


Salem  12  Feb’y  1848 

My  dear  Sir, 

In  the  midst  of  some  very  absorbing  and  perplexing  engage¬ 
ments  I  have  only  been  able  to  read  your  speech,®  but  have  not 
had  time  to  write  you  in  regard  to  it.  I  can  now  say  that  I  thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  it — that  it  is  just  what  I  desired  ...  in 
scope,  in  spirit,  and  in  style.  It  satisfied  all  your  friends,  and  it 
extorts  the  approbation  of  your  opponents,  some  of  whom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  measure  of  candor  they  possess,  do  not  hesitate  to 
praise.  As  you  make  it  so  exactly  a  reply  to  Clingman,^  none  deny 
that  there  was  occasion  for  it;  and  you  do  not  express  a  sentiment 
which  any  Whig  choses  to  repudiate.  Like  Webster  at  Springfield, 
they  claim  it  all  as  ‘their  thunder.'® 

The  Daily  Adv,®  in  its  contemptible  sneering  notice  at  first, 

$.  Thomas  Convin  (1794-1865),  Whig  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  a 
strong  critic  of  the  Polk  administration  on  the  Mexican  War. 

6.  Palfr^  made  a  major  speech  in  the  House  on  January  26,  1848,  on 
the  "Political  Aspects  of  the  Slave  Question.”  See  Cong.  Globe,  30th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  1 33-1 37. 

7.  Thomas  Lanier  Clingman  (1812-1897),  North  Carolina  Whig  Rep¬ 
resentative,  who  had  decried  the  injection  of  the  slavery  issue  into  national 
politics.  Palfrey’s  remarks  were  in  rebuttal. 

8.  At  the  Whig  State  convention,  held  at  Springfield  in  September, 
1847,  Webster  contended  that  he  had  been  committed  to  the  doctrine  of 
slavery  restriction  since  1838;  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Daniel  Webster  (Boston, 
*930).  H,  179-180. 

9.  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  a  conservative.  Cotton  paper. 
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and  in  now  refraining  from  publishing  the  speech,  decides  to 
occupy  a  most  disreputable  attitude.  It  has  ceased  to  be  ‘respect¬ 
able.’ 

I  am  aware  of  what  you  have  communicated  to  Mr . .  in 

regard  to  Judge  [McLean].^®  Could  he  make  his  position  satis¬ 
factory,  and  would  he  decide  to  remain  in  it,  whether  his  sup¬ 
porters  might  be  few  or  many,  I  should  feel  much  satisfaction 
and  pride  in  going  for  him.  But  we  must  not  have  a  candidate 
who  will  ‘fail  us’  as  soon  as  the  prospect  of  success  seems  hopeless. 
We  must  go  for  principle,  rather  than  success.  It  may  be — prob¬ 
ably  it  will  be — that  at  this  election  we  can  do  but  little  more  than 
develop  our  organization.  Perhaps  we  can  forestall  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Taylor,  or  even  of  Clay^^  by  the  Whig  Convention.  If  so 
much  seems  possible  now  to  those  of  you  who  see  things  as  they 
can  be  seen  only  at  Washington,  more  than  I  have  hoped  for  may 
yet  be  practicable.  At  any  rate.  Judge  [McLean]  can,  if  he  will, 
do  more  than  any  one  else  for  our  cause — for  the  Constitution  as 
it  has  never,  for  the  Union  as  it  should  be — for  liberty,  and  for 
humanity.  I  am  anxious  to  see  your  next  letter  in  respect  to  his 
purposes. 

I  am  compelled  to  write  in  the  greatest  haste,  &  must  omit  much 
that  is  in  my  mind.  It  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  Atlas^^  to 
precipitate  the  political  downfall  of  Mr.  Winthrop.^*  Schouler^* 
seems  abandoned  to  desperation  and  malice;  and  I  pity  him. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
S.  C.  Phillips — 

The  Hon“* 

J.  G.  Palfrey 

&C  d'C 

10.  John  McLean  (1785-1861),  an  Ohioan  who  served  on  the  Supreme 
Court  from  1829  to  1861.  Very  much  a  political  justice,  he  long  har¬ 
bored  presidential  ambitions. 

11.  General  Zachary  Taylor  (1784-1850),  the  Mexican  War  hero;  “Old 
Rough  and  Ready”  was  the  leading  contender  for  the  Whig  presidential 
nomination.  Henry  Clay  (1777-1852),  was,  as  usual,  "available.” 

1 2.  The  Boston  Daily  Atlas  was  conservative  in  politics,  but  not  in  lan¬ 
guage. 

13.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  (1809-1894),  represented  Boston  in  the  House, 
and  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  30th  ingress  in  a  close  contest. 

14.  William  Schouler  (1814-1872),  was  then  chief  editor  of  the 
Atlas. 
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III 

Salem  17  July,  1848. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  deem  it  very  important  to  know  whether  Judge  McLean  would 
accept  a  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  if  it  should  be  tendered 
by  the  Buffalo  Convention.^®  It  is  plain  that  it  will  be  a  very 
great  disadvantage  to  us  here,  if  the  Convention  has  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  rally  upon  Van  Buren.^®  His  views  in  regard  to  the 
Dist-Co^umbia]  question,  and  his  casting  vote  upon  incendiary 
publications]  bill,  are  of  course  offensive  to  the  Liberty  Party,^’ 
and  all  past  associations  make  him  disagreeable  to  the  Whigs. 
There  are  many  Whigs,  who  are  just  the  persons  we  want  with 
us  now,  who  will  come  cheerfully  to  the  support  of  McLean,  but 
will  not  join  us  if  we  take  up  Van  Buren.  It  is  said  that  every 
Whig  press  in  Massachusetts,  except  perhaps  the  Boston  Daily 
Adv',  can  be  shown  to  have  disclosed  a  preference  for  McLean 
over  Taylor;  and  I  believe  that  Massachusetts  may  be  carried  for 
McLean — nay  I  believe  that  McLean  may  be  chosen  President  if 
he  will  be  the  candidate  of  the  Buff.  Conv — 

With  the  convictions  which  I  entertain  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  writing  to  Judge  McLean  in  this  mail,  to  urge  his  acceptance 
of  the  nomination;  and  I  wish  you  would  do  the  same  thing,  and 
advise  some  others  to  do  so  also. 

If  McLean  is  nominated  for  President  I  think  one  of  the  Barn¬ 
burners — say  Mr.  B.  F.  Butler,  or  Preston  King — should  be 
taken  for  Vice  President.^* 

Must  we  give  up  all  hope  of  Corwin’s  remaining  with  us?  If 
you  have  talked  with  him  lately,  1  should  be  glad  to  know  what 

15.  This  meeting  was  called  for  August,  1848,  to  rally  all  those  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  to  launch  the  Free  Soil 
party. 

16.  Martin  Van  Buren  (1782-1862),  at  odds  with  the  Polk  administra¬ 
tion,  was  floundering  about,  patronage-less,  looking  for  some  political  port. 

17.  The  political  action  wing  of  abolitionism.  Although  their  vote  in 
the  elections  of  1840  and  1844  was  small,  it  became  clear  that  in  close 
states  or  districts,  me  Liberty  party  men  might  represent  the  margin  of 
victory. 

18.  The  Barnburners  were  the  antislavery  wing  of  the  New  York  Dem¬ 
ocracy:  the  best  known,  of  course,  was  ex-President  Van  Buren.  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  (1795-1858),  and  Preston  King  (1806-1865),  were  leading 
Barnburners.  New  York’s  Butler  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Benjamin  F. 
Buder  (1818-1893),  of  Massachusetts.  See  H.  D.  A.  Donovan,  The  Barn¬ 
burners  (New  York,  1925). 
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his  tone  is.  Webster  continues  “sulking  at  Marshfield,’’^®  as  J.  R. 
L.-®  says  with  such  admirable  point. 

In  haste,  Yrs  truly, 
S.  C.  Phillips 

The  Hon‘“ 

J.  G.  Palfrey 
&c  &c  &c. 

IV 

Salem  24  July,  1848 — 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  notice  with  interest  the  sketch  of  your  conversation  with  Mr. 
Gilpin, and  his  view  of  the  matter  is  what  I  anticipated  from  all 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

For  an  instant  your  suggestion  of  substituting  Dix-^  struck  me 
favorably,  but  as  soon  as  I  recollect  the  fact  that  he  voted  for  the 
Joint  Resolution,-®  and  that  he  &  [illeg.]  (how  strange  it  now 
seems)  or  either  had  the  power  to  defeat  the  Joint  Resolution  and 
would  not,  &  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  went  into  the  Barn¬ 
burner  camp  at  all,  I  would  rather  take  Van  Buren  himself  than 
any  one  under  him.  Would  that  we  could  feel  in  regard  to  all 
of  them  that  there  was  evidence  of  unquestionable  principle! 

A  friend  meets  me  &  says — ‘Do  not  persuade  me  not  to  choose 
the  least  of  two  evils,  &  then  asks  me  to  choose  a  third’ — ;  and 
in  all  forms  I  am  beset  by  the  suggestion  that  Van  Buren  ought 
not  be  nominated.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  worse  it  appears  in 
some  respects;  and  yet  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  avoided,  and  I 
feel  as  if  it  were  an  appointed  event.  Mr.  V.  B.s  claim  is  peculiar 
and  may  be  irresistable  for  this  reason — than  he  is  the  only  man 
who  had  declared  that  he  renounces  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  the  sake  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.®^  No  one  else  had  done  it 

19.  Unhappy  over  Taylor’s  nomination,  Daniel  Webster  (1782-1852), 
was  marking  time  at  his  home. 

20.  Abolitionist  ]ames  Russell  Lowell  (1819-1891),  missed  no  chance 
to  prick  the  conscience  of  the  Cotton  Whigs,  in  his  poems  and  articles. 

21.  Henry  D.  Gilpin  (1801-1860),  a  Pennsylvania  Democrat. 

22.  John  A.  Dix  (1798-1879),  Democratic  Senator  and  New  York 
Barnburner. 

23.  Probably  the  Joint  Resolution,  signed  by  President  Tyler  on  March 
I,  1845,  which  admitted  Texas  into  the  Union. 

24.  In  August,  1846,  David  Wilmot  (1814-1868),  a  Democratic  Rep¬ 
resentative  from  Pennsylvania,  attached  a  rider  to  a  war  appropriations 
bill  calling  for  the  total  exclusion  of  slavery  in  any  of  the  territory  which 
might  be  acquired  from  Mexico. 
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thus  far — No  Whig  can  be  expected  to  do  it,  unless  it  be — Dan¬ 
iel  Webster!  Start  not  at  this;  one  of  his  friends  told  me  in  Boston 
this  morning  that  he  would  engage  that  Webster  should  accept 
the  nomination  if  we  tendered  it  to  him,  and  I  confess  to  you  that 
I  believe  as  much.  I  told  the  friend  however  that  I  thought  it  was 
too  late,  but  that  if  Mr.  W'  decided  to  make  all  the  atonement  in 
his  power,  now  that  it  [is]  already  much  later  than  the  eleventh 
hour,  he  must  go  back  to  Washington,  put  as  much  heart  as  in¬ 
tellect  into  a  speech  against  the  Compromise  Bill,®*  provoke  the 
unappeasable  hostility  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  'excited  South’ 
against  him  in  the  North,  and  let  all  the  members  of  this  Con¬ 
vention  hear  of  his  speech  while  on  their  way  to  Buffalo.  My 
suggestion,  I  feel  sure,  has  before  this  time,  been  communicated 
to  Mr.  Webster,  and  I  hope  it  will  help  to  produce  the  speech. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  say  that  if  the  Compromise 
bill  comes  to  the  H  of  Rep’s,  you  must  just  immortalise  yourself. 
A  few  of  you  in  the  House  can  defeat  the  Bill;  and  you  must  not 
allow  any  one  to  do  more  than  yourself. 

Our  movement  goes  on  here  with  strange  success.  It  is  easy  to 
kindle  a  fire  any  where;  and  where  you  delay  to  do  so,  the  work 
seems  done  at  once  by  ‘spontaneous  combustion’.  Free  Soil  proves 
a  more  talismanic  watch-word,  than  Rough  &  Ready,  or  any  gun¬ 
powder  epithet.  To  night  I  go  to  Dorchester,  to  morrow  to  Bridge- 
water — and  the  next  day  (thanks  to  Railroads)  to  Northampton. 
Next  Wednesday  I  shall  attend  the  State  Convention  at  Hartford 
Conn.,  &  proceed  there  on  my  way  to  Buffalo,  stopping  to  con¬ 
sult  &c  as  I  go  along.  I  shall  call  for  letters  at  Albany,  at  Utica, 
&  at  Buffalo,  and  at  either  place  shall  be  glad  to  find  a  letter  from 
you.  I  must  be  allowed  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  are  ap¬ 
prised  of  Judge  McL[ea]n’s  decision;  I  do  not  expect  he  will 
write  to  me. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  C.  Phillips 

25.  The  Clayton  Compromise  of  1848  would  have  organized  the  terri¬ 
tories,  but  left  the  question  of  slavery  in  them  to  be  decided  ultimately  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  failed  to  pass. 
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V 

Salem  30  ]uly  1848. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  deem  it  very  important  intelligence,  which  Mr.  Adams  has 
communicated  to  me  as  coming  from  Mr.  Hamhn,^^  that  Judge 
McLean  will  accept  the  nomination  of  the  Buffalo  Convention 
for  the  Presidency,  if  it  should  be  tendered  to  him,  and  that  he 
is  not  disposed  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  like  his  decision  upon  both  points,  and  I  want  to  do  all  I 
can  to  effect  what  seems  to  me  the  suitable  &  a  very  desirable  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Barnburners,  viz.  to  nominate  Judge  McLean 
for  President,  and  a  Barnburner  for  Vice  President.  The  Barn¬ 
burners  sought  to  come  into  this  arrangement.  They  ought  not  to 
require  us  to  bear  the  burthen  of  the  unpopular  and  odious  acts 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration,  and  to  meet  the  wishes,  almost 
personal,  which  will  be  mixed  up  with  the  main  issue,  if  he  is 
the  candidate.  They  ought  to  understand,  that,  if  they  furnish  the 
Vice  President  and  join  us  cordially,  they  can  secure  to  themselves 
not  merely  as  much  advantage  &  influence  as  they  would  derive 
from  V.  B.s  nomination,  but  more,  inasmuch  as  the  entire  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  stronger,  and  the  important  concession  they 
make  at  the  out-set  will  be  so  regarded,  that  there  will  be  a  dis¬ 
position  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  to  make  it  up  to  them  in 
other  ways. 

The  Barnburners  must  see  that  Judge  McLean  has  not  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  Democrats,  and  that  his  position  is  in 
all  important  respects  such  that  they,  quite  as  well  as  the  Whigs, 
may  unite  in  supporting  him.  I  am  sure  that  his  name,  coupled 
with  that  of  a  Barnburner  for  Vice  President,  will  constitute  the 
strongest  ticket  that  can  be  brought  forward. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Adams  may  have  advised  you  of  his  letter  from 
Lindenwald,^^  and  of  the  difiBculty  we  experience  in  deciding 
what  construction  to  put  upon  it.  It  is  a  puzzle,  I  assure  you.** 

26.  Hannibal  Hamlin  (1809-1891),  antislavery  Democrat  from  Maine; 
he  was  later  Lincoln’s  first  vice  president. 

27.  Van  Buren’s  home. 

28.  The  letter,  dated  July  24,  1848,  was  published  in  Reunion  of  the 
Free-Soilers  of  1848  .  .  .  August  9,  1877  (Boston,  1877),  pp.  25-26. 
Adams  called  it  “tne  most  enigmatical  thing  conceivable,”  C.  F.  Adams, 
MS  Diary,  28  July  1848,  Adams  Papers  (on  microfilm,  Widcner  Library, 
Harvard  University). 
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If  it  were  only  one  quarter  part  as  intelligible  as  it  is  courteous,  we 
should  be  less  embarrassed.  Mr.  V.  B.  evidently  sees  that  he  may 
retire  with  a  good  grace,  and  that  possibly  he  must  retire;  but 
he  seems  rather  to  expect  that  his  friends  will  insist  upon  his  re¬ 
maining  a  candidate,  and  that  his  claims  to  a  general  support  will 
be  conceded.  Now  I  am  as  willing  as  any  of  his  friends  can  he, 
to  give  Mr.  V.  B.  credit  for  his  signally  mentioned  conduct  at  this 
juncture;  and  if  he  were  again  elected  President,  I  should  antici¬ 
pate  a  highly  satisfactory  administration.  But,  while  I  hold  this 
opinion  for  myself,  I  see  it  will  be  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  make 
it  acceptable  to  many  of  the  Whigs  who  will  be  prepared  to  rally 
at  once  upon  Judge  McLean;  and  Mr.  V.  B.s  friends  ought  to 
understand  and  explain  to  him  the  difficulty  of  our  position. 
They  ought  to  understand  that  we  can  help  them  far  more  effec¬ 
tively,  if  Mr.  V.  B.  is  withdrawn,  than  if  they  insist  upon  our 
taking  him;  and  they  ought  to  understand,  too,  that  the  uncon¬ 
querable  repugnance  to  Mr.  V.  B.  is  such  that  no  Whig  can  give 
him  any  other  than  the  most  constrained  and  reluctant  support. 
It  is  moreover  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Liberty  Party  can,  up¬ 
on  any  condition,  be  brought  into  the  support  of  Mr.  V.  Buren; 
and  the  most  to  be  expected  of  them  is  that  they  will  yield  to  the 
support  of  Judge  McLean. 

If  Mr.  V.  B.s  friends  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  see  the  case  in 
its  true  light,  I  think  they  must  be  content  to  be  allowed  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  Vice  President.  Let  them  take  what  they  please,  so  long 
as  they  give  us  a  man  of  some  distinction,  and  of  irreproachable 
character.  It  seems  to  me  they  cannot  find  a  more  honest  man 
among  them  than  Preston  King,  I  could  cheerfully  support  Mr. 
B.  F.  Butler,  as  I  have  a  great  personal  esteem  for  him,  and  know 
his  talents  and  accomplishments.  Judge  Gardner'^  would  be  an 
unexceptionable  candidate;  and,  but  for  his  Texas  vote,  I  should 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  Sen.  Dix.  They  may  think  of  some 
others;  and  there  are  so  many  good  men  among  them,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  they  will  fail  to  make  a  satisfactory  selection. 

I  venture  thus  to  apprise  you  of  my  views,  in  order  that  if 
you  confer  with  any  of  the  Barnburners  you  may  ascertain  how 
far  they  are  prepared  to  receive  and  adopt  them;  and  that  you  may 

29.  Addison  Gardiner,  a  less  well-known  Barnburner  from  Rochester. 
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use  your  influence  to  persuade  them  to  take  such  a  course  as  will 
prevent  our  having  a  knot  to  cut,  when  we  meet  at  Buffalo. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  it  will  be  far  better  for  all  concerned  to 
have  a  Barnburner  for  Vice  President  under  McLean,  than  to  have 
a  Barnburner  substitute  for  Van  Buren  instead  of  McLean. 

W’ere  it  not  for  the  false  and  deceptive  position  he  assumes  in 
respect  to  Taylor,  Mr.  Corwin’s  speech  would  deserve  great  praise. 
Can  it  be  that  he  meant  to  open  a  door  by  which  he  might  escape 
from  the  support  of  Taylor  after  all?  It  looks  a  little  like  it;  and 
if  judge  McLean  takes  the  field,  I  hardly  see  how  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  Corwin  to  oppose  him. 

I  suppose  this  letter  will  find  you  in  the  midst  of  great  excite¬ 
ment  on  the  Compromise  Bill.  The  more  excitement,  the  better. 
The  more  threats,  the  more  anxiety,  the  more  seriousness,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  It  requires  an  extraordinanry  agitation  of  the  political  voters  to 
overthrow  the  party  foundations  which  it  is  now  our  object  to 
remove.  1  want  that  you  should  signalize  yourself  in  the  debate. 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  C.  Phillips — 

Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrev 

VI 

Salem  31st  July,  1848. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Since  writing  to  you  yesterday,  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favors 
of  27th  &  28th  inst,  both  of  which  came  together  today,  the  for¬ 
mer  having  made  a  circuit  via  Concord  N.  H. 

My  letter  of  yesterday  will  apprise  you  of  the  general  coinci¬ 
dence  in  our  views.  The  great  object  is  to  secure  the  nomination 
of  Judge  McLean,  and  this,  I  think,  we  must  insist  upon  with 
the  greatest  urgency. 

In  writing  to  you  yesterday,  I  omitted  one  part  of  my  letter. 
Besides  suggesting  to  you  a  consultation  with  the  Barnburners,  I 
intended  to  have  urged  a  confidential  conference  with  Mr.  Hale.*® 
For  the  noble  spirit  which  he  has  manifested  in  all  his  acts,  and 
the  terms  which  he  prescribed  to  himself  in  accepting  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Liberty  Party,  I  am  sure  he  must  be  ready  to  withdraw 
all  obstacles,  depending  upon  his  action,  to  the  support  of  Judge 

30.  John  P.  Hale  (1806-1873),  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
antislavery  leader. 
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McLean.  He  must  confide,  am  sure,  in  the  discretion  of  Mr. 
Chase®^  &  Dr.  Bailey, and  will,  I  presume,  authorise  one  of 
them,  or  some  else,  to  announce  his  decision  at  the  most  oppor¬ 
tune  moment.  I  could  not  blame  Mr.  Hale  for  standing  out  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren;  and  I  am  sure  he  will  not  blame  me  for  taking 
it  for  granted  that  he  will  view  the  case  very  differently  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Judge  McLean. 

I  have  not  sufficient  recollection  of  my  own  letter  to  feel  the 
application  of  your  ‘one  free  word.’®*  I  thank  you  for  it,  however, 
and  will  try  always  to  prove  myself  more  grateful  for  such  proofs 
of  real  friendship,  than  for  any  other  favors  I  can  receive  from 
you.  My  anxiety  has  been  to  get  rid  of  voting  for  Van  Buren,  and 
I  rejoice  to  discern  a  prospect  of  escaping  from  this  dilemma. 

The  recent  letter  of  Benj  Tappan®^  &  F.  P.  Blair®®  will  relieve 
Dix  somewhat  from  the  disadvantage,  and,  I  must  add,  disgrace 
of  his  agency  in  the  admission  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
disclosure — it  bears  very  hard  upon  the  President. 

I  rejoice  in  the  virtual  rejection  of  the  Compromise  bill.  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  however,  that  the  matter  will  come  up  in  other  shapes, 
and  that  it  may  be  a  hard  task  for  you  yet  to  get  rid  of  it  altogeth¬ 
er.  The  debate  which  has  already  taken  place,  in  connection  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  period,  has  done  much  to  purify  public 
sentiment,  and  to  excite  the  popular  feehng — 

Altogether  I  begin  to  breathe  more  freely  than  I  have  done 
since  the  Philadelphia  Convention.®®  It  has  been  a  season  of  great 
trial,  and  though  1  have  had  no  difficulty  in  determining  my  own 
course — that  having  been  chosen  in  advance — I  have  been 
amazed  to  witness  the  fickleness,  irresolution  and  timidity  of  not 
a  few,  of  whom  I  had  hoped  better  things.  The  course  of  several 
of  our  political  men  has  been  inexpressibly  digusting  and  humiliat¬ 
ing. 

You  may  depend  upon  it  that  ‘the  skies  are  bright’  in  Massa- 


31.  Salmon  P.  Chase  then  an  Ohio  antislavery  leader. 

32.  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bailey  (1807-1859),  abolitionist,  and  editor  of  the 
Washington  National  Era. 

33.  Unfortunately  the  bulk  of  Phillips’  correspondence  and  papers  was 
destroyed  some  years  ago.  Stephen  Phillips  to  Frank  Otto  Gatell,  January 


9, 


1958. 

34.  Benjamin  Tappan  (1773-1857),  Democratic  Senator  from  Ohio. 

35.  Francis  P.  Blair  (1791-1876),  Jacksonian  editor  and  politician. 

36.  The  Whig  national  convention  which  nominated  Taylor  and  Fill¬ 


more. 
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chusetts.  With  Judge  McLean  as  the  candidate,  we  shall  carry  the 
state  easily — enthusiastically — gloriously.  God  grant  that  we  have 
the  chance  to  try! 

I  may  go  tomorrow  to  Providence,  &  the  next  day  to  Hartford, 
to  attend  the  State  Conventions  at  these  two  places.  From  Hart¬ 
ford  I  shall  go  to  New  York  City,  &  thence  up  the  river  to  Albany 
&  so  on  to  Buffalo.  I  shall  enquire  for  letters  at  Buffalo,  and  shall 
be  very  glad  to  find  one  from  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  C.  Phillips — 

Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrey 

VII 

Springfield  2d  Aug — [1848] 

My  dear  Sir, 

At  this  time  I  am  impelled  to  keep  myself  in  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  you. 

I  have  today  attended  the  State  Convention  at  Hartford,  and 
have  there,  as  well  as  every  where  else,  seen  enough  to  satisfy 
me  that  we  are  but  just  beginning  to  feel  our  strength,  and  that 
the  country  is  to  be  moved,  as  it  has  not  been  in  our  day,  or  since 
the  Revolution.  I  [illeg.]  tell  you  only  the  sober  truth.  There 
must  have  been  at  least  1500  present  at  this  Convention,  from 
all  parties,  but  chiefly  Whigs.  They  were  perfectly  united,  enthu¬ 
siastic,  and  looked  like  men,  who  could  &  would  act  for  them¬ 
selves.  1  spoke  this  afternoon  and  left  our  friend  Adams  there  to 
speak  in  the  evening.  They  appointed  a  large  delegation  to  go  to 
Buffalo,  and  it  seemed  to  be  thought  that  outsiders  would  go  in 
great  numbers. 

And  now  as  to  the  main  point.  In  Connecticut,  quite  as  much 
as  in  Massachusetts,  the  nomination  of  Judge  McLean  is  essential 
to  our  success.  With  his  name,  we  can  carry  all  of  New  England, 
and  if  the  Barnburners  will  only  consent  to  withdraw  Mr.  Van 
Buren  upon  our  agreeing  to  take  Mr.  Dix,  or  any  one  they  like 
better  for  Vice  Pres’t,  the  Buffalo  Convention  will  result  as  unani¬ 
mous  as  any  we  have  held  in  Massachusetts.  We  shall  need  no 
ballotting,  no  test  vote  of  any  sort,  but  shall  carry  all  by  acclama- 
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I  have  seen  Mr.  John  Niles®^  here,  who  will  go  to  Buffalo,  & 
agreed  with  me  perfectly  in  preferring  Mr.  McLean  to  Mr.  V.  B. 
He  thinks  his  brother  Democrats  of  Mass  will  come  into  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  promote  it. 

1  have  just  read  the  recent  editorials  of  the  Union,  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  the  New  York  Herald.  It  makes  me  laugh  to 
see  how  we  have  frightened  them  already,  and  now  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  the  vast  importance  of  our  movement.  I  trust  you 
will  be  able  to  stave  off  any  compromise;  keep  the  territorial  ques¬ 
tion  open,  and  let  us  try  it  fairly  before  the  people. 

Your  letter  was  well  received  at  Hartford — they  have  found 
your  duty  and  estimate  you  properly.  Mr.  Senator  Niles  sent  a 
most  admirable  letter,  and  even  Mr.  Gideon  VV^elles®*  one  in  which 
he  commits  himself  fully  to  the  movement. 

One  of  the  Democrats  told  me  that  he  doubted  whether  a 
Cass^®  Electoral  Ticket  would  be  brought  out  in  Connecticut!  I 
hardly  know  what  to  believe,  &  yet  have  become  almost  ready  to 
believe  any  thing! 

Yours,  as  ever,  very  truly. 
The  Hon-'  S.  C.  Phillips— 

J.  G.  Palfrey 
&c  &c  &c 

VIII 

Albany,  3d  Aug,  1848 
Thursday  Evening. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  am  here  this  evening,  and  have  had  a  long  &  frank  talk  with 
Mr.  Fillmore*" — all  about  the  election.  He  expressed  strong  regret, 
instead  of  satisfaction,  in  regard  to  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Taylor; 
he  talks,  as  if  he  were  beginning  to  doubt  whether  success  is  quite 
as  certain  as  he  had  felt  it  to  be;  and  he  is  evidently  very  anxious 
about  the  Buffalo  Convention.  He  does  not  pretend  to  have  any 
evidence  in  his  pocket  about  Gen.  Ts  opinions,  and  trusts  solely 

37.  John  Milton  Niles  (1787-1856),  Democratic  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

38.  Gideon  Welles  (1802-1878),  Connecticut  Jacksonian;  later  Lincoln’s 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

39.  Lewis  Cass  (1782-1866),  Democratic  Senator  from  Michigan,  and, 
in  1848,  his  party’s  presidential  nominee. 

40.  Millard  Fillmore  (1800-1874),  New  York  Whig  and  General  Tay¬ 
lor’s  running-mate. 
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to  the  Alison  letter.^^  He  seems  scarcely  to  know  that  the  General 
has  written  any  thing  else,  and  he  admits  that  even  that  does  not 
exhibit  Gen.  T’s  position  in  regard  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 

I  see  that  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  &  even  the  Tribune  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  dictate  and  demand  an  adherence  to  Van  Buren.  I  un¬ 
derstand  too,  that  a  good  many  delegations  will  go  to  Buffalo  in¬ 
structed  to  support  him.  If  however  the  masses  that  come  down 
from  the  W'est  shall  show  a  corresponding  determination  to  sus¬ 
tain  McLean,  we  may  be  able,  with  proper  discretion,  to  overcome 
what  seems  to  be  a  formidable  obstacle.  If  Mr.  Van  Buren  would 
withdraw,  or  if  Judge  McLean  were  content  to  be  Vice  President, 
we  could  proceed  by  acclamation  and  in  perfect  harmony.  I  trust 
to  the  spirit  which  our  cause  excites  to  save  us  from  serious 
trouble.  We  must  take  time  for  consultation  in  a  large  committee, 
we  must  compare  views  and  exchange  information  and  we  must 
be  satisfied.  ...  to  do  the  best  we  can.  By  acting  wisely,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  &  Ohio  may  not  cooperate  in  vain.  If  Judge  McLean  shall 
have  decided  not  to  be  a  candidate,  we  shall  have  to  take  V.  B. — 
that  is  the  whole  of  it. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  the  end  of  the  Territorial  Bill.  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  seems  to  have  a  hope  that  the  South  will  consent  to  the 
Wilmot  Proviso.  I  fear  on  the  other  hand  that  there  will  be  some 
sort  of  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  North — disguised,  palliated, 
modified,  as  much  as  possible — but  still  a  surrender. 

Judge  Allen^-  is  here  to  attend  a  meeting  here  at  the  Capitol 
tomorrow  night.  He  addressed  a  large  meeting  at  Pittsfield  yester¬ 
day,  &,  as  I  heard  from  some  who  were  present,  with  great  effect. 
I  rely  on  him  to  give  good  private  counsels  while  he  is  here  in 
regard  to  proceedings  at  Buffalo."** 

In  haste. 

Yours  sincerely 
S.  C.  Phillips 

41.  General  Taylor  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  J.  S.  Allison,  on  April 
22,  1848,  affirming  that  he  was  indeed  a  Whig,  “but  not  an  ultra  Whig.” 
Holman  Hamilton,  Zachary  Taylor,  Soldier  in  the  White  House  (Indianap¬ 
olis,  1951),  pp.  79-81. 

42.  Charles  Allen  (1797-1869),  of  Worcester;  a  leading  Conscience 
Whig,  who  bolted  the  national  convention  upon  Taylor’s  nomination. 

43.  For  an  account  of  the  Conscience  Whig  bolt  from  the  Whig 
party  see,  Frank  Otto  Gatell,  “Conscience  and  Judgment;  the  Bolt  of  the 
Massachusetts  Conscience  W'higs,”  The  Historian,  (November  1958). 
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The  Hon^*' 

J.  G.  Palfrey 
&c  &c  &c 

Phillips’  fears  about  the  Van  Buren  nomination  were  well 
founded.  The  Buffalo  Convention  duly  chose  the  “Red  Fox,”  and, 
as  a  sop  to  the  Massachusetts  Conscience  Whigs,  selected  Charles 
Francis  Adams  as  the  vice-presidential  nominee.  This  forced  union 
of  political  enemies  was  the  object  of  much  derision  from  the 
regular  party  press.  Though  Phillips  and  the  other  Free  Soilers 
gave  their  best  in  the  campaign,  the  lure  of  the  military  hero  was 
too  powerful,  and  Taylor  was  elected.  The  Van  Buren-Adams  tick¬ 
et  could  manage  only  ten  percent  of  the  nearly  three  million  votes 
cast.  Phillips  was  defeated  in  his  own  race  for  the  governorship 
by  George  N.  Briggs,  the  regular  Whig  candidate. 


